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THE NEW LIFE OF BUNYAN. 


Now ready, Medium 8vo, 21s. 


JOHN BUNYAN, 


HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND WORK. 
By JOHN BROWN, B.A., Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 


With Portrait and Twenty-five Illustrations, Fac-simile of Will, &c. 





“THE ACADEMY” says: 
‘Mr. Brown is to be praised not only for giving us a life of Bunyan so good that it is not likely to be super- 
seded, but also because he shows on almost every page that he has acquired an accurate and unprejudiced know- 
ledge of the times in which his hero flourished.” 


“THE SPECTATOR” says: 

“There have been many biographies of the immortal tinker of Bedford. No one, however, who reads 
Mr. Brown’s narrative with the attention it deserves, will say that his work is supeffluous. They will rather 
judge that he has produced the most elaborate and exhaustive account of Bunyan hitherto published, and has, 
indeed, left no room for a successor. Mr. Brown has examined every available source of information, and he 
has the skill to use his knowledge to produce a harmonious picture.” 


“THE NATION” (New York), says: 

“The work, not unlike Masson's ‘ Milton’ in plan, though much less heavily weighted, is the history of a 
life, of a church, of a persecution, and in each of its phases strongly illustrates the social condition of the people 
in England in the seventeenth century, and is the first comprehensive and accurate life of Bunyan. In his 
treatment the author exhibits the research, the closeness of examination, and wariness of inference which denote 
a trained as well as a scholarly mind.” 


“THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE”’ says: 

‘‘Mr. Brown possessed undeniable advantages for writing the life of one of the most remarkable men of the 
seventeenth century, and his book may fairly be regarded as final and authoritative. It contains the fruit of 
much solid research, and is full of details either wholly new or presented in a new light which will be valuable to 
Bunyan students.” 

‘“‘THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER” says: 

‘‘ This is one of the few books of which it can be said that they leave nothing undone, that they say the last 
word upon the subject of which they treat. For future students Mr Brown’s will be the Life of Bunyan. The 
author has been inspired not merely by a high enthusiasm, but also by a quick sympathy which has given him 
a quite unique imaginative appreciation of the nature of the man and his work, and has stirred him to an industry 
which has made his memoir invaluable as a contribution, not to literary biography alone, but to the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of the period which the history covers.” 


“THE LEEDS MERCURY” says: 

*¢ A volume which is likely to hold its place for many years as the standard biography of Bunyan, and 
which is undoubtedly entitled to rank before any other account ‘of the great Puritan . . . . a task which 
could only have been accomplished as it stands before us now, by minute investigation, linked with critical 
acumen and historic imagination.” 

“THE SCOTTISH REVIEW ” says: 

“What on all hands must be considered an excellent piece of literary workmanship. For the first time in 
the history of English literature, the life of Bunyan has been written with the fulness, the skill, and the devotion 
to his memory which was deserving. Its appearance will be hailed with satisfaction, wherever the English 
language is spoken or the name of Bunyan known.” 


“THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW ” says: 
‘¢ This fine volume is the most notable book on our great English prose-poet yet published. Mr. Whymper’s 
illustrations are exquisitely done, and in every respect the book is worthy of one of the most illustrious names in 
literatures,” 


“THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW” says: 

“Many as have been the sketches and lives of Bunyan, we must place this by Mr. Brown at their head, 
in respect of fulness, painstaking accuracy, and quiet enthusiasm. His style is cultured and graceful, and 
interest in his narrative never flags. His power of unwearied painstaking research has brought together a vast 
mass of facts and incidents illustrating the times in which Bunyan lived, and constitutes his book the standard 
life of the great dreamer, from which there can be no appeal, and to which there need be no addition.” 
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PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 


Is. each, Sold Everywhere. 


Cavution.—To Prevent Burcuariss. 
Night Light should be lighted in a front and back room of 


every house, as soon as it is dark. Burglaries are more frequently per- 
petrated before bedtime than after. Housebreakers have the greatest 
dread of a light. The police recommend a Night Light as the best 
safeguard. Almost all burglaries may be prevented, and much valu- 
ble property saved, if this simple and inexpensive plan is adopted. The 
Pyramid Night Lights are much larger and give three times the light of 
the common night lights, and are therefore particularly adapted for 


Patent Pyramid Night Light Works, Child’s Hill, London, N.W. 





NEW AND INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 


HmOP PILLOW. 


A wonderful remedy and pronounced by the HIGHEST MEDI- 
CAL AUTHORITY to be unique and HARMLESS in its action, 
but certain in its effect. 

Sleeping draughts, opiates, preparations of chloral—in fact, 
sedatives of all kinds—can now be dispensed with, this remark- 


SWIFTHAND. A Shorthand for all purposes. 


| 
| SWIFTHAND | Perfectly legible. 
| SWIFTHAND | Correet spelling. 
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Numerous contractions.} SWIFTHAND | No guess-work. 


Why not learn it? 





Easily learnt. 


Price 1s. post free throughout the world, or through Booksellers. 


E. JONES, 77, Queen Street, London, E.C. 





able discovery supplying their place by producing sound and 
NATURAL SL R, 

Giving a healthy stimulant to the Brain, invigorating and 
strengthening the entire Nervous System, and restoring that 
VITAL POWER which was thought to have been irretrievably lost. 

The Pillows are made in two sizes—the smaller one being 18 in. 
by 15 in.; the larger 22 in. by 16 in. 

Sent free per return of post, with full instructions, on receipt of 
Postal Order or Stamps for 7s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. 

dress Department S. M.,C. W. Wxstox, The London and 

County Medical Drug Co., 4, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C. 


ALL PURE FLAX, HEMMED FOK USE. 
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Crown Prine Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
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CLEAVER, ‘ 
a 
CORPULENCY. 
Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, “Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27. Store Street, 


By Appoint- “The Cambrics of Robinson 
cess of Germany.— 
BELFAST. TelegraphicAddress: “ LINEN,” BELFasT. 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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HOME RULE!!! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE 
TALE OF LIFE? 


‘‘ Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the 
ast; what alone enables us to draw a just moral from the Tale of 
ife; what sheds the purest light wpon our reason; what gives the 

firmest strength to our religion; what is best fitted to soften the 
heart of man and elevate his soul, I would answer with Lassues, it is 
EXPERIENCE.’’—Lord Lytton. 


THE HOME-RULE PROBLEM.~—I the Political World, Home Rule 
means Negotiable Ballast. In the Sanitary World it means, in the whole Metropolis, upwards of 
20,000 lives are still yearly sacrificed; and in the whole of the United Kingdom upwards of 100,000 
fall victims to gross causes which are preventible. . . . England pays not less than £24,000,000 per 
annum (that is to say, about three times the amount of poor-rates), in consequence of those diseases 
which the Science of Hygiene teaches How to Avoid (“‘ And which can be prevented.”—Cuapwick). 
Pass it by if youlike, BUT IT IS TRUE. 


Wu MIND CAN GRASP the loss to mankind, and the misery entailed, that these figures reveal? What dashes to the earth 
so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely death? To say nothing 
of the immense increase of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the bread-winners of families. 


WE ARE AT PRESENT AT THE MERCY OF THE IGNORANT AND GARELESS. 


I bd order to prevent a disease, it is necessary to remove its causes; by that means you hinder the germ or poison from gaining 

admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from 
various’ causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being retained in the blood. The effect of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to take 
away all morbid poison, and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion. 


Fy Means OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES may be saved annually, and MILLIONS freed from incalculable suffering.—Millions 
have died from Preventible Diseases in this country. It is the duty of everyone to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, Buoop 
Porsoxs, &c. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing much havoc would 
cease to exist, as Pracure, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become universally known. 


66 Wert. camo.” Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, 
from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed 
in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, 
if not my life itself. “Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already 
overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporal, 19th Hussars, May 26,1883. Mr. J. C. Eno.” 
66 PSERANENT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North Western Railway, Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881—Si,—I beg to 
inform you that I have derived great benefit from your valuable FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache and 
disordered stomach.—Yours truly, Vertras. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 
GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, says: ‘‘ Blessings on your FRUIT SALT! I trust itis not profane to say so, but 
in common parlance I swear byit. Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my little idol, ut 
home my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac; no, it is only the outpouring 
of a grateful heart. The fact is I am, in common I daresay with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with 
a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is himself again.’ So highly do I 
value your composition that, when taking it, I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. 
I give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits,— 
‘When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, | But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
No waste of this elixir make, Of this the perfect pick-me-up.’ 


Jan. 2, 1886. To Mr. J. C. Eno.” 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 

not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.”—ADAMSs, 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” With- 
out it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E,, by J. C, ENO’S Patent. 
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An Exquisite Emollient for the Skin & Complexion aaaeon 
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‘I am not O’Donnell of Inchfawn any more.” 


Page 158, 








THE GEMS SHE WORE. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avruor or “A Banp or Tureez,” “ Morner Herrine’s CHICKEN,” ETC. 


2 | —I don’t like ’em, and I never will like ’em. 
CHAPTER XL—'I AM NOT SURE THAT I | No the west field shall be planted with 
es a ; magnum bonums, d’ye hear? I'll have no 

LS eee Ellen left her father she managed | contradictions, Biddy.” 
to administer some consolation. His we It don’t matter,” said Aunt Biddy, push- 
spirits had always been variable ; even in his ; ing her cap and her front both a little 


palmiest days he had been known to go from | 
the extreme of despair to the extreme of hope 
in the course of a few hours. Never, it is 


crooked, “the good old honest mealy pitatas 
are gone; you may plant your field with 
magnum bonums for all I care, Fergus, but 





true, had he been as he was now, but evento | if you think these American pitatas will 
this dark cloud his child had managed, before | take to the soil, you’re mistaken, and you'll 
she left him, to point out a possible lining of | mark Biddy O’Donnell’s words when you're 








silver. 

O'Donnell knew no more about law than 
ababy. It never occurred to him that the 
lawyer was himself bound not to touch the 
capital of the marriage settlement. 
looked upon his refusal to give him the 
money, which he considered his own, as a 
pretext, a plot, in short, a man-trap set for his 
ruin. 

But when Ellen, having got as lucid a de- 
scription of the whole affair as her father 
was capable of giving, said that she would 
go to lawyer Grey and demand part of the 
money which was hers, to save her people 
and the old place, the Squire became quite 
cheerful. He vowed that it was a capital 
idea of the colleen’s, that however venomous 
lawyer Grey’s intentions might be, the sight 
of Ellen would soften him. She had all a 
woman’s bewitching ways, bless her, and 
even that flint, lawyer Grey, would have to 
give in when he saw the appeal in her dark 
blue eyes. 

“Yes, my jewel, you shall come with me,” 
said O’Donnell ; “ we won’t go to-morrow or 
next day, for he has got to hear from Dublin, 
but we'll go on Friday, Ellen—yes, we'll go 
on Friday, you and I, and you shall save 
Inchfawn by the power of your own sweet 
lips, my pet.” 

Then Ellen coaxed her father to eat and 
drink, and got him out of the dismal 
smoking den into the more cheerful parlour. 
Here Aunt Bridget assailed the couple with 
a torrent of words, and the Squire and she 
began to wrangle over some minor point 
with relation to the seed potatoes which were 
being put by for next year’s planting. The 
Squire’s voice had again assumed all the tones 
of absolute possession. 

“T suppose, madam, I know what I want 
put into my own fields,” he shouted. “I'll 
me none of your new-fashioned champions 

V—11 


He | 


trying to eat them and can’t.” 

Ellen went out of the room feeling quite 
comforted. After what she had witnessed of 
her father’s sufferings, it seemed delightful to 
hear him wrangling with Aunt Bridget again. 
It was a matter of not the smallest importance 
to Ellen what potatoes were planted in the 
west field, but surely her father must have a 
strong return of hope or he would not men- 
tion next year’s crop. 

Ellen’s own heart was still sick with terror. 
The news had come to her with little or no 
warning. She had almost forgotten the writ, 
which had been served a few weeks back ; it 
had frightened her at the time, but as nothing 
apparently came of it, she concluded it was 
a mistake and was really meant for some 
other people. 

But now the whole terrible truth was 
revealed to her. Inchfawn was sold, had 
been sold for years. It had ceased to belong 
to her father—it would never come to 
Geoffrey. If the O’Donnells chose to pay 
an enormous yearly rent they might live on 
the land of their fathers as tenants, nothing 
more. This fact alone was terrible enough 
to Ellen at first. She could not bring her- 
self to believe that they must really leave 
Inchfawn. She agreed with her father, in 
being sure that the power of her eloquence 
would induce lawyer Grey to give her some 
of her own money. It was impossible that 
| he could refuse it when she told him plainly 
with her own lips that she must have it. No ; 
Ellen was not greatly afraid of that result, 
but she had received so severe a shock that 
her legs trembled and her head ached badly. 

She wrapped her red cloak about her 
shoulders and, followed by Oscar, went out. 
Her head, with its quantities of dark hair, 
was uncovered—she seldom wore a hat when 
roaming about the old place. In the distance 
| now she saw Geoffrey and Arundel. She 
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did not want to join them, and turned down 
aside path. Everywhere was the desolate 
and sad beauty of nature turned to waste— 
the broken-down hedges, the storm-beaten 
trees, the masses of autumn leaves under her 
feet, and always in the distance the free- 
bounding waves of the Atlantic and the blue- 
capped mountains melting into the sky. 

Oh! there was no place to Ellen like this 
desolate old Inchfawn—the place, the people, 
the home had grown into her heart of hearts, 
and now they belonged to her father no 
more. 

The poor young girl could scarcely bear 
her feelings. She leant against a wooden 
paling, and the tears dropped heavily from 
her eyes. Oscar, who had read Ellen over 
and over like a book, who had in short made 
Ellen O'Donnell the one study of his life, 
was much perplexed by these unusual signs 
of emotion. He paced round and round his 
young mistress restlessly ; he sniffed the air, 
he uttered short barks, and finally finding 
that none of these demonstrations of regard 
drew the slightest attention from the weep- 
ing girl, he sat down on his haunches at her 
feet, and, throwing up his nose in the air, 
uttered some prolonged and unearthly howls. 

On this scene, Arundel, left to his own 
devices for a short time by Geoffrey, came 
suddenly. ‘“‘ Now, Oscar, what is the matter?” 
Oscar, to Ellen’s amazement, had already 
taken to Arundel; he instantly stopped 
howling and went up to his new friend with 
an expression which seemed to imply, “If I 
can’t stop Ellen’s tears I hope you'll see about 
it.” Arundel patted the great dog’s head, 
and coming up to Ellen and looking at her 
with a matter-of-fact expression which ap- 
peared not to see the slightest thing wrong, 
he askesl her a commonplace question. 

* T should like to get on to the headland 
before dinner. Is this the right path ?” 

Ellen instantly dried her tears. “ Yes,” 
she said, “this path will lead you to the 
high road, and you can go straight on to 
Dunree; you can’t mistake your way. Or 
stay, Oscar has taken to you, Mr. Arundel, 
and he shall be your guide. Oscar, come 
here, my dog; you are to, take this gentle- 
man as far as the fort and back again. Do 
you hear ?” 

The dog bounded on in front with a joyful 
yap; Arundel raised his hat and followed 
him. 

On the way back to the house, Ellen met 
Geoffrey, who did not spare her red eyes. 

“For goodness’ sake, what is wrong, Ellen? 
What with Aunt Biddy’s manners and your 











tears, poor Philip is likely to have a bad 
time of it. Why, Ellen, you're as white as 
a sheet. What is wrong ?” 

“T have had my cry, and it is over,” said 
Ellen. She raised her lips to his face and 
kissed him, then ran on to the house. 

“T don’t think I do like Mr. Arundel,” 
she said, an hour later, as she dressed for 
dinner. “It was nice of him not to notice 
my tears that time, but how those grey eyes 
of iis did read me through! I suppose he’s 
a very steady friend for Geoffrey, but I can- 
not make out what my boy sees in him, nor 
why Oscar takes to him. Well, I wish he was 
not here at present ; it is difficult work to try 
and entertain strangers when one’s heart is 
so heavy, but then mother always said one 
must not be selfish.” 

Ellen little guessed how profound was the 
truth she uttered. The narrow path of per- 
sonal suffering will distort the vision of all 
who do not to a certain extent possess the 
Christ spirit. Ellen had no idea that she 
was in reality trying to reach after this 
Divine standard when she bravely put away 
her great anxiety and determined to do what 
she could to give her brother’s friend a plea- 
sant evening. 

She put some crimson berries into her 
hair, fastened a coral brooch into her white 
muslin dress, and was rewarded by a smile 
of approval from Geoffrey when she entered 
the dining-room. 

After all, when the O’Donnells drew their 
chairs that evening round the roaring peat 
fire, and Ellen secured her usual hassock at 
her father’s feet, she had to acknowledge 
that there was not much trouble in enter- 
taining the Englishman. That silent person 
seemed to arouse himself and awake. He 
scarcely touched the potheen which the 
Squire offered him, and he only smoked one 
cigar. Arundel, sitting by the O’Donnells’ 
hearth, looked just as pale and still and calm 
as ever, but, nevertheless, he managed to en- 
trance his host and hostesses. His clearly- 
modulated English voice never became raised 
or excited, but he opened the floodgates of 
such a conversation as Ellen had never lis- 
tened to before. He told anecdote after 
anecdote, some amusing, some pathetic, some 
heroic. The Squire laughed until the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, Aunt Biddy rocked 
herself from side to side in a perfect ecstasy 
of mirth, Ellen felt her own eyes shining, 
now with laughter, now with something like 
tears. 

For an hour or more Arundel talked, then 
he relapsed into what seemed like silence, 
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but in reality he was moving the voices, the 
hearts, and the intellects of these people 
around him at will. Geoffrey began to shine, 
to put out the best that was in him. The 
squire related all his old hunting anecdotes, 
and nobody felt them wearisome. 
Bridget fetched out her harp and sang in her 
cracked old voice, ‘She’s far from the land,” 
and “The Minstrel Boy ;’ lastly Ellen, who 


could warble like a bird, but had never learnt | 
a note of music in her life, sang an Irish duet | 


with Geoffrey. 


As she laid her head on her pillow that | 


night she tried to analyse what had made 
the evening a success, but she had no clue 
yet to the rather remarkable character of the 
man who had that day come beneath their 
roof. 


CHAPTER XII.—“I HAVE DRIFTED HERE.” 


ARUNDEL often told his friends, in that 
matter-of-fact and clear voice of his, that he 
had scarcely a relation in the world. 
expressed neither regret nor rejoicing when 


he made this announcement, but he was | 
sometimes known to add, in a moment of | 


rare confidence, that no one was ever more 
free than he to choose the good and refuse 
the evil. 

“God help me if I choose the evil,” he 
would add. “God help me if I make nothing 
out of my life.” 


He was twenty-seven years of age, and he | 


had done what most people would consider a 
good deal. Into a retentive memory he had 
stored fact upon fact. He was given a com- 
prehensive judgment, and he had used it 
extensively. Those rather deep-sct and 
small grey eyes of his could penetrate a long 
way, and he had used their powers of vision 
largely. He was very fond of nature, and 
he had travelled far, not only over the beaten 
tracks, but into out-of-the-way places; but 
no nature interested Arundel like the hearts 
of the men and women he came across. 

He was not only without relations, but he 
had also a small patrimony, which he had in- 
herited from the savings of a prudent father’s 
life. 
hundred a year—but it made the man prac- 
tically free, and he did not care to enter any 
profession. 

As a boy he had been at Rugby, and later 
on at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and for a 
time he sought for, and obtained, a master- 
ship in the old school, which he loved. It 
was here he met Geoffrey O’Donnell, a sixth- 
form boy at the time. 

The brilliant and handsome lad aroused 


Aunt | 


He | 


It was a small thing—about seven | 


| the grave master’s interest. Never were any 
| two less alike. Arundel took Geoffrey for 

long walks, and allowed the boy to dip a 
| little into the surface of his mind, while he 
| read him through and through. 

Arundel had great personal influence ; he 
was liked, respected, and obeyed by all the 
boys with whom he had anything to do. 
| Young Geoffrey was at first flattered by his 
notice, then his warm heart was touched ; 
before he left Rugby he began to worship 
| Arundel. 

All the story of his home, all his little aims 
and ambitions, he poured into his companion’s 
ear. Arundel gave few words of advice, 
but the few he did utter were epigrammatic 
and to the point. 

Before Geoffrey had left Rugby his friend 
had promised to come and see him. This 
promised visit had been as a lodestar always 
shining before young O’Donnell. It had 
been long in coming off, because Arundel 
had gone to South America soon after Geof- 
frey left Rugby; but now at last his friend 
had arrived, and was under his father’s 
roof. 

Arundel had not been in Ireland before ; 
it was his first visit to one of the most com- 
plex and most perplexing nations in the 
world. This man, however, possessed the 
rare gift of great sympathy. The people 
were strangers to him, their ways were not 
his ways, but none the less for this would he 
| try to interest himself in their cause, none 
| the less for this would he endeavour to fathom 
their characters ; the man was naturally both 
an apostle and a comforter; in some ways, 
notwithstanding all the great difference in 
their upbringing, he was like Ellen, for both 
could largely lead and influence. 

“There is a pathetic story going on in 
this house,” he said to himself, as he went 
to his room. “The house is poor and 
decayed, the place is going to ruin every- 
where, the people have little or no self- 
respect. There is an abundance of heart 
here, but little self-control, and yet how 
| loveable they all are! One would do a great 
deal for the old Squire, just to save him from 
|a broken heart. Geoffrey is a dear lad, but 
he kas not improved during the last two 
years. I don’t fancy he is quite above board 
| just at present. He does not confide in me 











in quite the old way, and those blue eyes of 
his—I could read them through at school— 
they were like mirrors ; but not now. Clouds 
have come, and the boy is a man. God help 
him; a man, and a little farther off from 
| God ! 





Not one of them is like the girl; 
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her eyes are clear enough, and she has latent 
strength, or I am vastly mistaken ; but, poor 
little soul ! what a capacity for suffering! I 
should like to shield her, but none can 
absolutely protect hearts like hers.” 

Arundel lay awake for many hours; he 
was thinking hard, and his thoughts were 
neither restful nor comforting. 

“T wonder if the work I have always been 
waiting for has come to me here?” he said 
to himself. ‘Here am I, an idle person, 
with nothing in the wide world that I need 
do, and a thousand things that I long to do. 
Here am I brought to this family at a time 
when, if I am not mistaken, they are on the 
verge of a crisis. Geoffrey does not know 
it, nor Aunt Bridget, but Ellen is troubled, 
and the poor old Squire—shall I ever forget 
his face as he sat beside me to-day on the 
car! Well, well, I have forced myself to 
go to some places ; I have overcome almost 
unheard-of obstacles to get to them. I have 
simply drifted here for the sake of a boy’s 
friendship and the redemption of an old 
promise. My work may lie before me here 
for all that. I will wait and see.” 


CHAPTER XIII—BROWNLOW, SENIOR. 


In an imposing-looking house, with a 
good deal of red brick about its facings, with 
square-shaped windows and solid walls, lived 
the prosperous and well-to-do family of the 
Brownlows. 

John Henry Brownlow had done a large 
trade in the shipping line. Nearly twenty 
years ago now, he had removed from his 
native Lincolnshire to the prosperous and 
snug little town of Derry. He had brought 
his English habits, his English thrift, and his 
long business head to the right place at the 
right time. 

For twenty years he had lived in Derry, 
and he was now one of its richest and most 
respected inhabitants. He had a wife and 
a large family of rather plain sons and 
daughters. 

To each of his sons he had given a liberal 
education, and had started them, with one 
exception, well in life. His daughters had 
come last, and they were still very young, 
but were in process of being turned out 
finished and accomplished young ladies by- 
and-by. 

Mrs. Brownlow was like the wife of 
many another wealthy and self-made man. 
She and her John Henry had married in 
his poor days, and had been very happy and 
very thrifty together in a four-roomed cot- 
tage; there she had nursed her first babies, 








and made her own dresses, and seen to her 
small maid of all work. 

Elizabeth Brownlow had been very happy 
in those days, and had sung to her rosy- 
faced children, and danced about her cottage, 
a trim, neat young matron, who regarded 
her husband as the first of men. 

Elizabeth Brownlow now was a trifle too 
fat to be strictly refined ; the gorgeous silks 
and velvets with which she loaded her portly 
person did not suit her so well as her old 
ginghams ; her complexion was rather florid, 
and her health was certainly not so good as 
in the cottage days when she did her own 
work and had no carriage to drive in. 

Mrs. Brownlow had not risen like her 
lord. He was a man of undoubted intellect, 
of a strong masculine character, and he 
managed to educate himself into something 
not very unlike a gentleman; but Mrs. 
Brownlow still bungled her h’s and kept up 
her Lincolnshire dialect, and was just the 
same good-natured, honest, work-a-day 
woman she had been in her early married 
days. 

She might read any book she chose now, 
and she selected fashion-books. She might 
dress with the taste and refinement of a 
duchess if she so willed it; but her ideas 
were barbaric, and her choice of colours 
appalling. 

The children were curious combinations of 
both parents ; the sons taking most after the 
mother, and the daughters after the father. 
John Brownlow was a man who never con- 
cealed the truth from himself. He knew 
that his wife was hopelessly vulgar, and that 
his sons and daughters, notwithstanding the 
large sums of money he had spent on their 
education, showed one and all, in a thousand 
indescribable ways, the low origin from 
which they had sprung ; not all the dress he 
could put upon his girls would give them 
quite the right air, and not all the veneer of 
a public school training would take the 
mother’s nature out of his boys. 

Brownlow had ambition. He had a day 
dream which signified more to him even 
than wealth ; wealth was not everything to 
him, money alone was not sufficient to hap- 
piness, there was something which he felt he 
himself could attain to, the refinement which 
comes from the exercise of a truly powerful 
intellect. He liked to make money, but he 
hated the frivolous aims which money alone 
seemed to bring into his house. Money to 
him could mean the best music, the choicest 
books, the means to attend science lectures, 
to dip into rare chemical experiments, the 
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power also to travel at will, and heap up| good deal of beauty. You don’t suppose if 
knowledge; but neither his wife nor his | it ever comes to me, that I shall keep it in 
children cared for these things, and though | this state, Grey ? No, no; I know a thing 
the man was very prosperous, and had him- | or two about agriculture, of which the pre- 
self got into the society of some of the nicest | sent owner seems to me profoundly ignorant. 
and best people in the town of Derry, yet he | The ground wants proper and judicious 
was not altogether happy. | tillage and plenty of good manure. If I 
He had a daughter, Katie, a bright, black- | come to be owner, I shall get rid of all those 
eyed lass, and he used to complain to her | miserable small holdings and take the land 
now and then in an almost bitter tone. | under my own control; that’s my idea. No, 
“You might try to make yourself a real | no, I may not make, but I shan’t lose on 
lady, Kate, my lass. Do you ever open a | Inchfawn, and the place suits me very well.” 
sensible book ? do you ever make any sound Re Well, Brownlow,” replied the lawyer, 
but noise on that piano in the corner? Good | “you can make any offer you think well to 
heavens! when I was your age, what would | Fergus O’Donnell—poor fellow, he is in a 
I not have given for your advantages ? Well, | condition to accept any fair offer—but if you 
well, girls,’ he would add, as the young | ever do come into possession and begin to 
bright faces laughed merrily over papa’s | evict the old tenants in the wholesale way 
obscure and wonderful words, “if you can’t | you mention, you will have the mischief to 
be ladies, at least try to be women; why | pay. You're an Englishman, and you don’t 
you're none of you a patch on your mother. | understand the idiosyncrasies of the old in- 
Bess, for pity’s sake, teach your daughters to | habitants of the soil.” 
bake and cook and dust a room. I hate dolls| Brownlow laughed and pooh-poohed Mr. 
in the house.” Grey’s wise admonitions. He was too intent 
These were some of papa’s periodical | on his rights and the law and the acquisition 
storms, and had no effect whatever on the | of wealth to think about anything else. 
poor little dolls in question, who went| This all happened years ago, and now— 
their way merrily enough, and enjoyed the | now, at last, after a long and weary waiting, 
wealth which their father’s talent had given | Inchfawn was almost his. Already the pre- 
them. liminary steps had been taken, and he might 
Brownlow, however, still had hope. A | soon expect to come into possession of his 
house in Derry, however compact and snug | own. 
and comfortable, could by no means alone; The man was strangely excited, he was 
satisfy him. | pleasurably exhilarated, for now the real 
For long years now, ever since wealth had | work of his life might begin. He would 
become a delightful certainty, he had set his | show these thriftless landowners how they 
heart on possessing land. He would become | ought to live; he would convert a wilder- 
a landed proprietor, and in years to come | ness into a garden of Eden; he would re- 
the Brownlows should hold their own | decorate and almost rebuild the dilapidated 
amongst the proudest of the county folks. old house; he would not vulgarise, for he 
He looked around him; he consulted | had too much real and inherent good taste to 
lawyer Grey, and after a short period of | be guilty of that. No; he would aid nature, 
waiting, an opportunity arose by which he | not fly in her face. 
might eventually become the possessor of a| The name of Brownlow should become a 
very picturesque part of the county of| power in the country. Brownlow of Inch- 
Donegal. fawn! He liked the sound, and saw no 
He and Grey rode over to Inchfawn, they | incongruity. When he died, his son should 
went over the poor Squire’s property, noting | inherit the property, which he by his genius 
its barrenness and its altogether run-to-seed | had made great. 
condition. This eldest son of the Brownlows, the 
“There’s a goodish bit of ground here,” | John Henry, junior, who was to step into 
said the lawyer, “but if it ever comes into | his father’s shoes, had been carefully taught 
your hands, you must not expect it to bring | from his earliest infancy to consider himself 
in much of a rent-roll, the land is horribly }a person of large expectations. He was 
poor and unproductive.” small in stature and had feeble health. So 
“T mean it to be mine in the long run,” | delicate was he in his early youth, that his 
said Brownlow in his rather harsh, metallic | father and mother agreed that their precious 
voice; “the place suits me very well, it is | heir should not run the risks and perils of a 
picturesque, and can be worked up into a| public school-life. The best tutors Derry 
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could afford had done what they could for | 
the young man, but the result of their | 


labours was not much. When his imperfect 
education was supposed to be finished, his 
father would not allow so important a per- 
sonage to enter any profession. He was 
(perhaps in consequence, perhaps more 
largely by nature) an extremely idle young 
man. He did not show the most remote 
germs of any possible greatness, and those 
who saw the strong and masculine father and 
this weak-looking son together were apt to 
shake their heads over Brownlow senior’s 
hopes; for, strange as it may seem, John 
Henry, junior, was the one of all his chil- 
dren in whom poor Brownlow most fully 
believed. 

He loved Katie best, but his hopes were 
centred on John. There were possibilities 
of John’s passing muster yet, and holding 
his own with those county folks of whom 
the elder Brownlow thought so much. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SUSPENSE. 


ELLEN and her father did not go into 
Derry on the following Friday; there had 
come a letter from Mr. Grey which had con- 
vinced the poor Squire that even with Ellen’s 
intervention nothing could be done for his 
cause until the opinion of the counsel in 
Dublin had been obtained. That could not 
be expected until the following week, and 
Ellen had to curb her impatience and bear 
her suspense as best she could. She found 
this work hard enough, and although the 
Squire had quite settled into his ordinary 
habits, being relieved rather than otherwise 
by this delay, Ellen herself trembled and 
feared. 

About two days after his arrival at Inch- 
fawn, Arundel made a proposal which, on the 
face of it, sounded rather selfish, He had 
been making secret notes of this family, and 
by the time he was two days in their pre- 
sence he knew all their characters tolerably 
well. He also knew something of the true 
position of affairs. The Squire was on the 
brink of a precipice, but was shutting his 
eyes to the danger. Miss Bridget knew no- 
thing of the ruin which might soon engulf 
her. Geoffrey was also in ignorance, and 
Ellen was perhaps a trifle over-anxious. She 
would look from her father to Geoffrey with 
a world of troubled meaning in her eyes, and 
then she would try to smile and endeavour 
to keep up the constant fun and joke which 
seemed to be the established rule in this 
household ; but Arundel noticed how quickly 
the sweet smile faded, and how the trouble 








came back to the clear eyes. Gradually he 
began to aid her efforts at cheerfulness, to 
support the little nothings which she uttered, 
and once he caught a half-wondering, half- 
grateful glance from her which gave him 
pleasure. By-and-by he would get this girl 
to confide in him, but not yet. 

On this particular morning, as they were 
all seated in a leisurely fashion at a late 
breakfast-table, Arundel made the remark 
which Ellen on the surface thought unlike 
anything she ever heard him say— 

“Miss Ellen,” looking full at the young 
lady, “has your brother ever taken the 
trouble to inform you that I am correspon- 
dent to the paper, also that when the 
spirit moves me I write articles for Macmillan. 
It has occurred to me that I might get some 
interesting materials out of your poor folks 
around here, if I could only induce you and 
Geoffrey to take me about a little more.” 

The Squire grew rather red and pushed 
back his chair with a start. “We don’t 
want to be caricatured,” he said. ‘ You 
English folks who come over here imagine 
you understand us, and write the most ridi- 
culous caricatures, or skits, or whatever you 
like to call them, and consider them true 
pictures. Bless you, man, you don’t knowa 
bit about us or our ways; no Englishman 
ever did or ever will, it’s like mixing fire 
and water.” 

The Squire would soon have waxed into 
a hot political argument had not Arundel’s 
clearly-modulated voice gently interposed— 

“You are perfectly right, Mr. O'Donnell ; 
it would take a long life amongst your people 
to understand them, and it is just because 
men who do not understand write a lot of 
nonsense that half the mischief isdone. Be- 
lieve me, I do not mean to touch either upon 
your wrongs or your sufferings, but I thought 
I might be capable of putting together a light 
sketch which would allude to your ways and 
customs.” 

The Squire was mollified now, for Arundel 
had complimented his excellent and superior 
judgment. 

“ That’s a different thing, a different thing,” 
he remarked, rubbing his hands and rising 
slowly, “and I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
made a smart article, not a bit. You tell a 
story uncommon well for all you’re so quiet. 
Well now, Geoffrey and Ellen, what shall we 
show this young man of our manners and 
customs, eh? He has seen Inchfawn, and 
has taken his private notes, I'll warrant, but 
iet’s see what is going on? Biddy, you're 
generally up to that sort of thing.” 
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“We'll go round to the Macnaughtens,” | 
said Aunt Bridget: “T'll draw Kate and 
Honora out; I know how to manage that 
finely, ‘and Mr. Arundel can sit by and make 
notes.” 

The Squire thundered at her, “ You'll do 
nothing of the kind, Bridget O’Donnell ; I 
am ashamed to sit at the table with a woman 
who wants to caricature her oldest friends. 
No, no, none of that, none of that. No 
laughing at the old folks who have lived time 
out of mind on the soil. I wonder, Biddy 
O'Donnell, where you'd be if Arundel began 
to make notes in that style ?” 

“Qh! likely enough he has made fun of 
me long ago, but I don’t care,” said Miss 
Biddy ; “however, as you like, Inchfawn, 
we'll think of something else.” 

“T know,” said Ellen, “I know exactly 
what we'll do; we'll take Mr. Arundel to see 
an Irish betrothal. Geoffrey might ride over 
this morning to Tom Doherty’s to know if 
any are likely to come off to-night, and then 
Geoffrey and I and Mr. Arundel can go 
with Tom and the bridegroom. I have been 
to several, and they are great fun, I assure 
you,” she added, looking with an interested 
face at her guest. 

“You've hit it, you’ve hit it, colleen,” said 
the Squire. “Well, you'll manage it, 
Geoffrey ; and now you'll excuse me, young 
people ; I am off to Macnaughten’s.” 

When the Squire left the room there was 
a good deal of confusion and eager, pleased 
discussion, Aunt Bridget talking very fast 
and rapidly, and pouring into Arundel’s re- 
tentive ears a confused medley of legend and 
superstition—a mixture of a little truth and 
a good deal of nonsense, to which he listened 
in that grave and deferential manner which 
caused Aunt Bridget to pronounce him a 
most affable young man. 

Ellen stood by with an amused smile on 
her face, and Geoffrey, sayin; he would go | 
and look up Tom, was aboit to leave the 
room, when he suddenly sta ‘ted, and a great 
rush of colour came into his face. Miss | 
O’Donnell was standing wih her back to the 
window, but Ellen and Arundel both noticed 
that Geoffrey’s confused and startled gaze 
was directed to a beautiful young peasant 
girl who was coming slowly and timidly up 
the avenue. 

“Why it’s Nora,” said Ellen. She flew 
after her brother as he left the room, and a 
moment or two later Arundel saw them both | 
talking eagerly to the young girl, who, for | 
her part, seemed to plead for something | 
which Ellen sorrowfully refused. After five 


| of Inchfawn were at his betrothal.” 





minutes or so of parley the girl went away, 
and the brother and sister, with their arms 
twined together, returned to the house. 
Geoffrey’s face was as pale as it had been 
flushed, and Ellen’s black eyelashes were wet. 
They both came back to the parlour, but 
successfully parried all Aunt Biddy’s inquisi- 
tive remarks. She had never seen Nora be- 
fore, and was devoured with curiosity about 
her. 

“T will go and look up Doherty, and you 
may as well come with me, Arundel,” said 
Geoffrey. 


CHAPTER XV.—AN IRISH BETROTHAL. 


GEOFFREY came back in the afternoon with 
good news. 

“ Arundel shall have capital materials for 
his next paper,” he said with a smile. “Tom 
is in full force as mediator to-night. Young 
Tady O’Brien is seeking a wife. You know 
him, Ellen—that sheepish-looking lad with 
white hair. He thinks of trying his fortunes 
with Rosie Drinan; and they are to call 
there to-night.” 

“ As if Rosie would have him!” said Ellen. 
“She is quite the little belle of the place.” 

“Well,” continued Geoffrey, “if Tady 
fails in that quarter he will most likely go 
on to Mary Macnab, for he is quite deter- 
mined to have a wife before Christmas.” 

“What a very peculiar style of wooing 
remarked Arundel. ‘Does not love enter 
into some part of the arrangement; or has 
Tady already divided his heart in equal pro- 
portions between Rosie Drinan and Mary 
Macnab ?” 

“ He knows little or nothing about either 
of them,” replied Geoffrey ; “ but there is no 
use in your making comments, and drawing 
all sorts of wondering conclusions. You 
wanted to see our manners and customs, and 
that’s the way we marry over here. The 
whole thing answers famously, I assure 
you.” 

That evening, a little before midnight, 
Ellen, wrapped in her red cloak, accompanied 
by Geoffrey and Arundel, left the house, 
and walked quickly down the long and 
straggling avenue. . It was a dark night, but 
the moon would rise by-and-by. Ellen carried 
a large brown paper parcel, which contained 


1? 


| a cake, newly made for the occasion. 


“T hope the bridegroom won’t mind our 
accompanying him,” whispered Arundel. 

“ Not at all, old fellow ; he'll take it as the 
highest possible compliment, and will re- 
member to his dying day that the O’Donnells 
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Ellen gave a start and stumble in the dark, | 
and Arundel put out his hand and took | 
hers. 

“ Will you lean on me ?” he said. 

She half laughed, but let her small hand | 
rest lightly on his arm. 

“Here they are!” shouted Geoffrey. 
“Hullo, Tom! we're all right. Good-| 
evening, O’Brien.” 

O’Brien touched his hat and turned a vivid | 
pink ; but his bashful blush was lost in the | 
darkness, and very soon the whole party 
were driving at a rapid rate in the direction 
of Rosie Drinan’s dwelling. Doherty pulled | 
his horse up short at a field’s breadth from.a | 
small cabin. | 

“Now then,” he said, “ Miss Eileen, will | 
you stay and keep up Tady’s spirits, or will | 
you all come along with me at once? Tady, | 
man, you may take care of the mare. Don’t 
let her shtart, and hould her steady for your 
life. Now then, gentlemen and Miss Eileen, | 
you'll keep in the background, while I goes 
forward and does the business.” 

Ellen, who had declined to remain on the 
car with the timid bridegroom, stepped 
quickly along a narrow path, behind her | 
brother and Arundel. 

“Whisht!” said Doherty, turning round 
suddenly. ‘Stand there, all three on ye, in 
the shadder. Now then, here goes.” 

Doherty approached the cabin door. The 
little dwelling was all shut up; not a gleam 
of light about it anywhere. Tom gave a! 
ponderous knock with the handle of his | 
driving-whip. Presently a man’s head was | 
thrust out of a small window close by, and a 
voice said, ‘“‘Who’s there ?” 

“ Listen!” here whispered Geoffrey to his 
friend. ‘Tom’s answer will be a signal, and 
will at once explain the nature of his errand | 
to the people in the house.” 

“ Who is there?” repeated the voice from 
the window. 

“A friend, if it’s your delight,” replied 
in firm, clear tones the voice of the marriage 
mediator. 

Instantly there was bustle and excitement 
within, the shuffling of eager feet, the strik- 
ing of matches, and many other signs of dis- 
turbance. A moment later and the cabin 
door was flung open, and the father of the 
family stood on the threshold. Then com- 
menced an eager whispering, as follows :— 

“Tady O’Brien was sitting on the outside 
ear beyond. He had come to make an offer 
of marriage to Drinan’s daughter Rosie. He 
was a very steady young man, and kept a 
cow and a horse, and his father was going to 














allow him two pigs, and a nice bit of ground 
off his own land for a potato-garden. Tady 
was as quiet and steady and well-spoken a 
boy as could be found on the country-side, 
and Drinan could not do better for his 
daughter.” 

Drinan heard all these remarks in stolid 
silence, and when Doherty had finished speak- 
ing he said he would spake it over with 
herself, meaning his wife, and then he shut 
the door in Tom’s face. 

“Now,” whispered Geoffrey to his com- 
panions, “if they decline the honour of this 
matrimonial alliance Drinan will presently 
appear and say, very politely, that they wish 
for no change in the family this year; and 
that will end the whole business.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Ellen, 
comes !” 

The cabin door was again opened wide, 
and old Drinan’s white head and face ap- 
peared. 

“You might come in and light the pipe,” 
he remarked. 

This phrase was the well-known signal, 
to show that the parties within the house 
were willing to entertain the idea of the mar- 
riage. 

Doherty uttered a joyful hullo, and flew 
round to the spot where the O’Donnells and 


“here he 


| their guest were waiting. 


“Tis all right so far,” he exclaimed glee- 
fully. “ Now then, we must fetch up Tady, 
and fasten the mare to the palings, and bring 
along the ginger cordial for the ladies.” 

“And I have got my cake,” said Ellen. 


|“ Well, well, to think of Rosie looking at 


Tady O’Brien !” 

About ten minutes later the bridegroom 
and his party were received with cheers of 
delight and noisy welcomes by the bride’s 


| family. Wonders had been effected in this 


short time. 

All the Drinans were up and dressed. 
Every candle the house could muster was 
lighted ; a peat fire burned on the low hearth, 
and over it was swung the customary pot of 
potatoes. The old couple were seated side 
by side near the hearth. Rosie and her 
sisters, all comely lasses, stood behind the old 
father and mother. 

Doherty walked straight into this group of 
young maidens, and taking the bride elect’s 
hand, led her to the front. 

She was a pretty, childish creature, with 
wonderful curling eyelashes, and a touch of 
gold about her hair. She wore a short, 
striped petticoat, and a bright blue shawl 
fastened coquettishly round her shoulders. 
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Doherty led her up to O’Brien, who looked 
about as sheepish and miserable as a well- 
conducted boy could look. He touched the 
tips of Rosie’s small fingers and led her to 
the far end of the cabin, where they sat side 
by side, on the edge of a broken-down old 
bedstead. 

Ellen meanwhile flitted about, cutting up 
the cake, and chatting in a friendly manner 
to the other girls. 

Geoffrey made several merry remarks, 
which were received with high applause. 

There was no doubt that the appearance 
of the O’Donnells on the scene was considered 
the highest possible honour. But serious busi- 
ness had still to be gone through. Doherty 
called old Drinan aside. 

“Now,” said he, “what dowry do you 
mean to give the girl ?” 

Drinan scratched his head, rumpled up his 
thin white hair, and looked appealingly at 
“herself.” Mrs. Drinan came to the aid of 
her good man. 

‘We can only make it a mather of fifteen 
pounds,” she said. ‘Fifteen pounds she'll 
have, and not a penny more. There’s her 
sisthers to see afther, and the rest of the 
childer.” 

Doherty threw up his hands at this. 

“ Fifteen pounds, Mrs. Drinan! Yer don’t 
mane that, surely! Why, Tady, he counted 
on from twenty-five to thirty. Now just 
you consider. The boy is a stiddy boy ; he 
has a nate little bit of a house, and a cow 
and a horse and two pigs, to say nothing of 
the praty garden. Come, now, Drinan, make 
it twenty-five.” 

Then ensued a furious argument between 
the Drinans and Doherty, to which the 
Drinan sisters listened anxiously, much 
wondering and fearing that if it all came to 
nothing (for the arrangement of the dowry 
was the crucial part of the ceremony of 
the betrothal) Ellen would take away the 
cake. At last, however, things seemed to 
come to an amicable settlement. Doherty 
beckoned O’Brien away from his lady-love, 
and, taking him by the shoulder, whispered 
in his ear what arrangements he had made. 

Tady, blushing and stammering, declared 
himself perfectly satisfied. And now the 
young couple were congratulated and shaken 
hands with all round, and the betrothal feast 
began in earnest. 

“So this is Irish courtship,” thought 
Arundel to himself. “The poetry and eter- 
nal realities of life can be doubtless found 





really love each other so soon? and can 
happy married homes be founded in such a 
style?” 

Arundel afterwards learned that these 
queer erratic Irish folks make the most faith- 
ful husbands and wives in the world, and 
that their sacred fidelity to each other is an 
acknowledged fact in the story of nations. 

An hour later, as the O’Donnells were driv- 
ing home, a woman suddenly started up from 
where she had been sitting, in a dark shadow 
by the road-side, said something which 
sounded very like gibberish, in an eager 
and excited tone, to young O’Donnell and to 
Doherty, and then as suddenly disappeared. 

“What is that; what did the woman 
mean ?” exclaimed Arundel. 

Geoffrey was sitting by Ellen’s side; he 
put his arm round her waist now, and drew 
her to him. 

“T belong to a little society here,” he said 
to Arundel ; “a sort of brotherhood affair. 
Doherty is also a member ; and that woman 
wanted to announce to us that there would 
be a meeting to-morrow evening.” Then he 
whispered low in his sister's ear, “ You see 
how little I think of it all, mavourneen.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—BROWNLOW, JUNIOR. 


“ Tr’s all very fine your wasting your time, 
John Henry,” said Mrs. Brownlow to her 
eldest son. ‘ You think because your father 
has made a good bit of money that you may 
eat the bread of idleness, and just waste your 
time from morning till night. If I were you, 
I'd be ashamed.” 

“ Not at all, mother. I don’t mind it in 
the least.” 

The lazy young man was lying back in a 
deep arm-chair, and looking up at good- 
natured and perturbed Mrs. Brownlow with 
half-closed eyes. 

It took a great deal to shake this placid 
woman’s composure. John Henry was her 
favourite child—the boy she had dreamt 
dreams about long ago, when they were poor ; 
the boy who when quite a little tot she used 
to picture as growing up strong, and brave, 
and stalwart, and supporting her and his 
father in their old age. 

There was no necessity for this now ; the 
dream had quite faded out of her life, and 
she knew well that John Henry neither could 
nor would support any one. He was not 


| made of his father’s fibre ; he was thin and 


slight, with sandy hair and a weak physi- 
ognomy. Quantities of money had been 


under many garbs. Those two young faces | spent on him, but beyond the fact that his 
looked radiant. Can it be possible that they | coats were cut after the most approved pat- 
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tern, that his hands were very white and 
effeminate, and that he always smoked the 
best and most expensive cigars, money had 
made no mark on his slight nature. He was 


neither educated nor refined; he was weak | 


both in mind and body. He had, however, 
a very slight veneer, which now and then 
deceived his father and led him to hope that 
his eldest son would pass muster in the 
county by-and-by. The young man, how- 
ever, had little or no physical strength. The 
hunter his father provided for him he seldom 
used ; he cared neither to fish nor to shoot. 
On most occasions Mrs. Brownlow took his 
part, for she could never forget that he 
had been her first baby, but now her 
slowly roused ire was kindled, for John 
Henry had refused to oblige his sisters, who 
wanted him to take them to an entertainment 
where they could not well go without his 
supposed protection. 

The girls were up-stairs crying over their 
disappomtment, and Mrs. Brownlow, short of 
breath and red in the face, stood over her 
son, and reproached him. 

“You might change your mind, John 
Henry. There’s Katie, she’s fretting ever so ; 
and Elizabeth and Rosie had their new brown 
velvets made on purpose. The poor girls! 
they said there’s no use in being rich if they 
can’t go where they have a mind to. You 
might rouse yourself and change your mind, 
John Henry.” 

“You go with the girls, mother—I don’t 
mean to. I heard last night that Ida Grey 
would not be there. Ida Grey is the only 
girl in Derry worth speaking to, and I’m not 
going to trouble myself. Of course, I’m lazy. 
I don’t see why I shouldn't be lazy if it 
pleases me. And by the way, mother, I do 
wish you'd break yourself of that vulgar 
habit of calling me John Henry. I can 
answer quite sufficiently to the name of John ; 
the two together sound horribly plebeian. 
Now, do try and remember in future.” 

Mrs. Brownlow took a large handkerchief 
out of her pocket, and applied it to her round 
black eyes. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” she half sobbed, “and 
it was John Henry since you were a little 
trot, and how can I ever frame my tongue to 
make it plain John? I will say you haven’t 
a spark of feeling, John Henry—I mean John. 
It does seem ’ard when I can’t call my own 
first-born as I wishes. Well, well! the money 
has done you no good—no, nor never will. 
And now your father talks of taking us all 
away from this snug and warm-built house to 
an outlandish place by the sea, where there 














are nothing but savages all round. I wish, 
John Henry—John, I mean—you’d speak to 
him about it, for he don’t mind me no more 
nor if I was a nobody ; and I will say as I 
am treated very ’ard by you all.” 

During the latter part of Mrs. Brownlow’s 
speech her son had raised himself slightly in 
his chair. 

**] suppose, mother,” he said, “ you allude 
to Inchfawn. Why, the thought of being 
owner of Inchfawn has been the dream of my 
father’s life for years, it is not likely he 
would give that up; and you'don’t mean to 
say you would not like to be mistress of an 
old property like that? Why, even I, who 
don’t trouble myself about anything under 
the sun, am rather pleased at the idea.” 

Here young Brownlow rose to his feet. 

“‘T’ll saunter round to the office,” he said, 
“and just mention your idea. You may take 
my love to the girls, and say I’m sorry to 
disoblige them. Tell them it’s nothing but 
laziness, and that I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t be lazy this afternoon. Good-bye, 
mother.” 

John Henry waved his white hand. lan- 
guidly, took his hat down from a peg in the 
hall, and went out. 

He walked slowly down two or three 
streets, and presently found himself on the 
wharves where his father’s offices were. The 
wharves were all alive, business going on 
briskly, and in Brownlow’s vast warerooms 
clerks were hurrying to and fro. 

“Ts my father in, Stephens?” he asked of 
a pale-faced clerk. 

“ Ail right, Mr. John; he’s in the office, 
sir.” 

John Henry crept slowly up the stairs, 
and pushed open the ponderous office door 
without knocking. 

“ Ah, Jack! and what brings you round, 
my lad?” asked the elder Brownlow in a 
cordial tone. 

“Nothing much, father. You all seem 
pretty sprightly round here. Abominable 
weather—enough to take the spirit out of 
any one; for my part, I feel nearly dead. 
What. did I come round for? Oh!—ah! 
now 1 remember. My mother objects to 
going into the wilderness, sir—prefers the 
house in Derry—does not care for too close 
contact with the savages—that sort of thing 
—you understand.” 

“Tm sure I don’t, Jack. Wilderness !— 
what wilderness !—and savages! No, I con- 
fess I don’t comprehend you. And look here, 
my boy, the fact is, ’m rather busy just 
now. Some large orders have come in, and 
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I expect: the mail every moment. If you 
can soothe your mother till the evening, I’d 
be obliged to you.” 


‘‘T expect she means Inchfawn,” said young 
> e < 


Brownlow ; “it’s only another way of speak- 
ing about it, after all.” 


starting to his feet and looking animated. 
“Inchfawn a wilderness! Wait until she 
sees what I shall make of that place. And 
by the way, John, I’ve been expecting to 
hear from Grey on the subject for the last 
few days. You might walk round there 
now, and save me the trouble. Tell Grey 
that I must have the two thousand pounds 
from O’Donnell by the end of, say—next 
week, or close proceedings. He'll under- 
stand.” 

“You mean, father,” said young Brown- 
low, speaking for the first time with a shade 
of animation, “that you'll—you'll evict the 
O’Donnells.” 

“Well, well, my boy, if you like to put it 
so. O’Donnell has not paid his rent—the 
property is mine. He must either pay or 
go. Yes, yes—poor people—I’m sorry for 
them. 
‘evict,’ it really comes to that.” 


? 


“ About the oldest family in Donegal,” re- | 


peated John Henry. ‘What a wonderful 
power money has after all! Why this excites 
even me.” Then he put on his hat and 
tripped lightly down-stairs. “Tl go round 
to Grey with pleasure, father,” he called out 
as he disappeared. 

The Greys’ house stood at the corner of a 
street, just under the shadow of the celebrated 
old wall. 

John Henry walked almost briskly to his 
destination, for, as he had just remarked, the 
news his father had given him had roused even 
his languid circulation. When he reached 
the Greys’ door he saw an outside car waiting 
by the steps ; and just then old Inchfawn and 
Ellen O’Donnell came out. Young Brown- 
low had often seen Inchfawn, viewing him 
hitherto from a respectful distance, and in- 
stinctively feeling about him that he belonged 
to a totally different order of being to him- 
self. 

Had there been no money in the way, 
John Henry, in the natural order of things, 
would have touched his hat to Fergus O’Don- 
nell and passed humbly on his way. Now 
be looked at him with a sort of triumph, and, 
coming forward, was about to introduce him- 
self, when the horse, for some reason or 
other, made a slight start or stumble, and 


Ellen, who was getting on the car, would | 


have lost her balance if Brownlow had not 
made a sudden spring to her rescue. 

“TI thank you, sir,” said Inchfawn, raising 
his hat and revealing a glimpse of his snow- 
white head. He did not recognise Brown- 


| low in the least. 
“Tnchfawn,” repeated the elder man, now | 


John Henry fell back abashed, and looked 


| with some curiosity at Ellen. 


| his errand. 


But if you like to use the word | 





She gave him a swift glance—the glance 
which looks and hardly sees—he started again, 
and slightly coloured ; he had never seen a 
sadder face, nor more pathetic and lovely 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XVII.—ELLEN O’DONNELL’S FACE. 


For a full moment the young man stood 
on the steps ; he forgot to ring, he forgot 
It was not until the outside car 
turned the corner and was lost to view that 
he shook his half-scared thoughts together, 
and in his usual deliberate fashion rang the 
lawyer’s bell. The door was opened by a 
neat maid-servant ; he asked for Mr. Grey, 
and was taken to his study at once. As he 
walked across the hall a small, kittenish face 
suddenly popped round a door, and saluted 
him with a mocking laugh. 

“Ah, Miss Ida!” he exclaimed, “how 
mean of you not to be at the Fortescues this 
afternoon.” 

“I stayed away on purpose!” laughed Ida 
Grey. “I knew youd be in such a rage, 
Mr. John Henry.” 

“Don’t call me by that abominable com- 
bination ; I hate it.” 

“Oh, but it suits you exactly. Now, good- 
bye; 1am going out with mother.” 

The door was shut, and Brownlow heard 
some merry sounds within the room. 

“How dare that little thing,” he said to 
himself—“and after all she’s not so very 
pretty.” 

His milk-and-water face was quite ani- 
mated for him when he stepped into Mr. 
Grey’s study. 

“Ah, Brownlow, you here!” exclaimed 
the lawyer. “Is your business very press- 
ing? The fact is I’ve been kept two hours 
late already from my office, and I have 
to answer a pile of letters for the one- 
o’clock mail. Shall we walk there together, 
my boy? or perhaps you have come to see 
Ida and her mother ?” 

“No, I haven’t, sir; my father sent me 
round—something—ah !—about Inchfawn, I 
believe.” 

“Inchfawn?” repeated the lawyer, his 
brow contracting angrily. “You people 
sometimes do contrive to worry a man al- 
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most to death. Inchfawn! Iam hearing 
about nothing else all day long. .I believe I 
dream of nothing else ; even the post haunts 
me on the subject. Well, well, you good 
people—you can wait; you're safe enough. 
You’ve but to bide your time, and you'll 
drop into the property as snug as possible. 
Pon my word, I wish you joy of it; I do 
indeed.” 


“My father wanted to know,” proceeded | 
John Henry, “what steps you had taken. | 
He said something about the rent not being | 
paid, and about having to evict the O’Don- | 


nells. Really, Mr. Grey, it sounds shock- 
ing. I’m a lazy fellow, as you're aware, and 
it has roused even me a trifle.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old lawyer, “and 
it would have roused you a bit more, I'd 
warrant, if you had sat in this room for the 
last two hours, and listened to that girl. 
Bless her! and she’s my own niece too—as 
fine a girl as ever walked—a beautiful girl, 
with a glint in her eye, and a way about 
her. Well, well, I confess she nearly made 
a foolof me. Inever was more put out in my 
life—never. There she stood by her father’s 
side ”—he was shaking so he had to sit down 
—‘ with one hand on his shoulder, and didn’t 
she plead—just! Poor lass! Poor lass! Idid 
pity her. She was asking for a bit of her own 
money, and she couldn’t see—how could she? 
—that it was impossible to give it to her. Prin- 
cipal tied up tight—couldn’t touch a penny 
of it—marriage settlement—you understand, 
or perhaps you don’t; it doesn’t matter. What 
does matter, however, sir—and I tell you it 
sticks in me like a knife—is, that Ellen 
O’Donnell, my own sister’s child, left this 
room ten minutes ago with her heart broken. 
I don’t care about the others. The old man 
was wasteful, and he knew in a measure 
what was coming ; but the girl, the innocent 
girl, God help her!” 

Brownlow hesitated, shuffled uneasily from 
one foot to another, and at last said— 

“Then I suppose you are going to evict 
them, Mr. Grey ?” 

“Look you here, John Henry Brownlow, 
I wish from my soul I never had part or 
lot in this matter. I never was roused as I 
am to-day. You tell your father, sir, that 
he shall hear from me in the course of the 
morning, and—yes, yes—you may be pack- 
ing up your traps as soon as you like—Brown- 
low of Inchfawn. Forgive me, John Henry, 
my lad, but it does sound a bit incongruous.” 

With that the lawyer, usually the most 
staid and unimpassioned man in the whole 
town of Derry, snatched up his hat and left 


| the room, quite forgetting the existence of 
| the pale youth, whom he had not even asked 
| to sit down. 

John Henry stood motionless for about a 
| minute, then he, too, slowly sauntered out 
of the house, and languidly, as though each 
| foot were weighted with lead, walked up the 
; Street. He did not even glance in the direc- 
tion of the lawyer’s dining-room windows, 
although Ida’s little rosy face popped more 
than once above the window-screens. This 
lazy young man was revolving a problem in 
his mind. 
| “J don’t want to break Ellen O’Donnell’s 

heart. No, no. She has the kind of eyes 
that would haunt a fellow if he were cruel 
to her. I wonder how much money she 
wants ? I daresay, after all, my mother was 
right, and Inchfawn would be something of 
a wilderness to us. Yes, I never did see 
anything sadder than Ellen O’Donnell’s face.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—‘“I AM NOT—OF INCH- 
FAWN.” 


“Tu tell it to them in my own way, 
Ellen,” said the Squire, as they drove in 
through the gates of Inchfawn. “I did it, 
and I'll tell them. Nobody knows it yet 
but you and me; but they will all know it 
to-night.” 

“Oh, dear father; must it be to-night ? 
Can you not wait until to-morrow morning ? 
You are so tired and exhausted ; and there 
is time enough, indeed, for you know my 
uncle said we should not be hurried.” 

“No uncleing of him to me, Ellen. He 
has sold us, his own flesh and blood. I don’t 
want to think of him, for fear I should curse 
him. No, no, child, I’ll tell them to-night; 
[ll tell them my own way to-night.” 

Ellen said no more, and they went into 
the house, to be greeted by Aunt Bridget 
with eager questions, all of the most futile 
character. 

“T hope, Ellen, you walked down the 
High Street, and took a note of the new 
bonnets. I am thinking of having me old 
black satin dipped and sponged, and made 
up on a fresh shape, with a couple of scarlet 
tips. Honora Macnaughten showed me hers, 
done similar, and I tell you, Ellen, it looked 
elegant, it did indeed.” 

“ Ay, ay,” nodded the Squire, standing by 
the fire, and spreading out his thin hands to 
the warmth. “I have no doubt of it, Biddy, 
m’ girl ; black satin bonnet and scarlet tips, 
ay, ay, all right.” 

His manner was a little strange, and his 
face was beginning to assume a purple tinge. 
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Geoffrey, who had been standing by Ellen’s 
side, and laughing, now glanced anxiously at 
his father, and became grave. 

. Geoffrey and I had a splendid run this 
morning, sir,” said Arundel, now taking up 
the thread of discourse ; “and I must con- 
gratulate you upon your hunter, Mr. O’Don- 
nell, he really i is a first-rate animal.” 

” "Ay, ay,” said the Squire again, “ poor 
Timber Topper! he carried my weight for 
many a day. A trifle heavy for you, sir—not 
that it matters, no, no.” 

Just then Dan, one of the grooms, entered 
the hall. He had come to bring Geoffrey a 
message, but the Squire beckoned to him. 

“Look you here, Dan, are the Donovans 
anywhere about ?” 

“Yes, yer honour.” 

* And the O’Reillys ?” 

“Yes, sure, yer honour, They has taken | 
up their quarters in the other barn, your 
honour.” | 

“All right, all right. Collect them all; | 
get every man, woman, and child of ’em— 
Donovans, O’Reillys, Hagertys, Mac- 
naughtens, Dohertys—every one who has 
had their bit or sup off Inchfawn ; collect ’em 
all, and get them into the kitchen. I have | 

2 word to say to them when dinner is over. 
Bridget,” added the old Squire, turning round | 
with almost a sav age air on his poor wonder- 
ing sister, “ don’t stand gaping there as if | 
you were a fool! Get up the dinner, hurry 
up the dinner! We'll have a right good | 
merry meal, and then——” 

Inchfawn went slowly and wearily up the 
stairs after this storm of words. 

“Good gracious, Ellen!” whispered Geof- 
frey, “is anything the matter ?” 

“Oh, yes, dear Geoffrey, something dread- | 
ful, dreadful! but I dare not tell you, for I 
dare not cross him now.” | 

During dinner the Squire still kept up that 
strange hilarity. He ordered up the last 
hottles of his ’47 port, and told stories, and 
ate and drank, and was merr 

Ellen, who usually assisted all his little | 
efforts at cheerfulness, was utterly silent, | 
her face nearly as white as the white dress 
she wore. Geoffrey, too, only played with | 
his dinner. He was looking with anxious 
eyes from his sister to his father, and his | 
father’s mirth troubled him more than Ellen’s | 
gravity. 

Miss O’Donnell was still unconscious of 
anything unusual, and Arundel, whether he 
“0 so or not, kept an outwardly unmoved 
ace, 

At last the long ordeal of dinner was over, 














and the Squire, very flushed about the face, 
rose to his feet. 

“Tm going into the kitchen now,” he said. 
“‘T have a word to say to the poor folks, I’ve 
a thing to tell them, and you may as well all 
hear it. Come, Biddy and Ellen, you go 
first, and Arundel, my boy, we make no 
stranger of you. Come along, come along. 
There, Geoffrey, I'll take your arm, my lad ; 
youre the heir, you know.” 

They all trooped into the kitchen anyhow, 
Miss O’Donnell whispering eagerly to Elen 
to know what was up; but poor Ellen was 
past all words. 

From fifty to sixty people were assembled 
in the great kitchen, all gathered in a vast 
circle round the roaring peat fire. They 
made way for Inchfawn and his family 
with murmured blessings and eager exclama- 
tions. 

The Squire came into their very midst. 
He still leant a trifle heavily on Geoffrey’s 
young shoulder. Miss O’Donnell and Arun- 
del stood behind them, but Ellen, after 
attempting to come forward, turned her face 
suddenly to the wall, as though unable to 
endure the sight. 

“Where's Donovan?” said O’Donnell, 
raising his powerful voice. “Let the man 
who was evicted last come out and stand 
| beside me. Come along, Donovan.” 

Dan Donovan, a w ell-fed and comfortable- 
looking individual, by this time, came a step 
forward, in some astonishment. 

** Ay, ay, Donovan, that’s you. You were 
served with an eviction, they tell me.” 

“Yes, your honour,” replied Donovan. 

“You see, I know all about it. They took 
the roof off your head, and let the rain in on 
your bit of a sick girleen. Why did they 
do it ?” 

“T couldn’t pay the rint, plase your 
honour.” 

“ Ay, you couldn’t pay the rent. That'll 
do; you may go back now. Well, boys”— 
raising his voice and looking round at the 
men, who had grouped to “the front, and 
were staring forward with intense curiosity 
—‘ that’s a nice state of things! Donovan 
couldn’t pay his rent, and he had to go. 
Well, well, there was nothing unfair in it, only 
it came hard on Donovan——Heaven knows 
| it came bitter hard on Donovan! Now, look 
here, m’ poor fellows, I’ve got news for you to- 
night that will fill you w ith pain, and that will 
bring down these grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. There’s no hardness, no, no; I was 
a bit too easy. If a poor fellow couldn’t pay 
up I let him be. It was a way O'Donnell of 
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Inchfawn always had, from father to son— 
from father to son; but it didn’t pay, my 
poor fellows, it didn’t pay ; and now I have 
got to suffer, and my poor lad here. Look you 
here, you good people—don’t you understand 
me? God help me! how can I put it to 
them? J have been evicted—yes, I’ve been 
evicted, that’s it. Do you hear me, all of 
you ?—I am not O’Donnell of Inchfawn any 
more.” 

There was a silence so profound for about 
a moment after the Squire had ceased speak- 
ing that a pin might have been heard to fall, 


then ensued sobs and groans and eager ex- 
clamations and confused utterances. 

The Squire looked round him in a dazed 
way. Ellen’s face was still hidden against 
the wall, but Geoffrey, very erect, and with 
flushed cheeks, still supported the old man. 

“Come away, father,” he whispered. “TI’ll 
come back in a moment and explain every- 
thing to them. Let me take you to your 
room now ; you are shaking so terribly.” 

“T have been pulled up by the roots, lad, 
that’s all. Yes, perhaps you had best tell 
them the rest.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D. 


6 bese Muse of History, in spite of her 

vaunted impartiality, sometimes mocks 
us by her unaccountable omissions. What, 
for instance, would we not give to know 
something more of that first wife of John 
Bunyan, who evidently did more to turn him 
to the truth than any other person or influ- 
ence? We know not where she came from, 
nor what manner of person she was, nor can 
the most minute researches add much, if any- 
thing, to our knowledge of her. Her very 
name is lost. The place of her birth is 


other of the successors of Vandyke had put 
'on the canvas the features of this unnamed 
| heroine, whose influence and inspiration are 
| still a living force amongst men, though her 
| very name has perished! They preserved 
many types ; as we look on some of them— 
gay, frivolous, sensual—we feel how little 
| their art was honoured by the history re- 
| corded in many of the faces they painted ; 
| but they lost perhaps as grand a chance as 
| artist ever had. 

But here, as elsewhere, there are compen- 


utterly unknown. Mr. Brown, of Bunyan | sations. If our curiosity respecting Bunyan’s 
Meeting, Bedford, who has devoted a life-| wife cannot be fully gratified as to detail, we 
time to the study of Bunyan and of the! can let the fancy freely range over a wide 
circumstances amid which he lived, and | area with which she was connected, and in 
whose recently published volume forms the | which she was active; and, by putting to- 
most complete and trustworthy record of | gether the few facts we have, and looking 
the great dreamer before the public, has not | at them from various points of view, we may 
been able to throw much new light on this} manage to summon up, after all, a pretty 
part of his subject. And where history | fair image of her. 

fails, art is not likely to record what has One thing we are led to believe is that she 
proved so fleeting. But what if one or| was a person of mild and winning nature, 
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drawing those around her insensibly into a 
rarer atmosphere by the very patience and 
quietude stamped on her aspect and de- 
meanour. And she had already become a 
subject of grace, passing into it by the sure 
but gradual process of advancing light, as of 
the morning without storm or sudden eclipse. 
Her dowry was Christian faith and hope (for 
she brought nothing else to her husband), but 
they were backed and brightened by the pa- 
tience due to the example of a good Christian 
home. How such a woman ever came to wed 
a free and careless man, as Bunyan then was, 


mon reading ; and if as yet Bunyan’s intel- 
lect and fancy only were deeply interested, 


the seed of the great harvest was now cer- 


is a puzzle; but in the moral, as in the phy- | 
sical, world things of opposite nature seem | 
to mix and harmonize according to a law that | 


is inscrutable. 
‘Apparently she was an orphan,” writes 


Mr. Brown, “and a native of some other | 


place than Elstow, for she used to talk to | 
Bunyan about her father as though they were | 


unknown to each other, telling him ‘ what a | 


godly man he was, and how he would re- 
prove and correct vice both in his own House 
and amongst his neighbours; what a strict 
and holy life he lived in his Days both in 
Word and Deed. .. . Her advent brought 
to Bunyan what he had not since his mother’s 


death—a real home brightened by the pre- | 


sence of love. Though the young wife 
brought no dower of wealth to her husband 
she brought to him that which wealth cannot 
buy—saintly memories of a godly home and 
trained instincts for good; and she would 
beguile their summer evening walks and 


| struggling to give life. 


tainly sown. It is impossible to conceive 
that such a ministry as this could have been 
lost on the mind and heart of a man like 
Bunyan. Certain words that Bunyan him- 
self used in speaking of the vigorous efforts 
of his second wife Elizabeth before the 
judges would support this view, and nice 
instructive discernment is shown by Mr. 
T. T. Lynch in his acute and beautiful fancy 
that in Christiana Bunyan idealised his 
shrewd and courageous second wife Elizabeth, 
while in Mercy he recalled his meeker and 
more retiring first wife. 

After his marriage and the reading of his 
wife’s books, Bunyan had begun to go to 
church twice a day.” Then, before long, 
his conscience began to smite him, and he 
became. concerned about the share he had 
taken in Sunday sports. The doctrine—that 
grand old Puritan doctrine which hasdone 
so much to awaken and to arouse—Bunyan 
accepted from his wife, acted on his peculiar 
nature in its. own way; it consoled and 
cheered him at one time, depressed him and 
darkened all this horizon at another. The 
letter of the Bible killed, while the spirit was 
He rushed from the 


one extreme to the other, and saw a sin of 


their fireside winter talks by memories of | 


the good man, her father, who had gone to 
heaven. She brought with her also two 


mm 


books which had been his, the one ‘The | 


Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’ by Arthur 
Dent, the parish minister of Shoebury, in 
Essex, and the other ‘The Practice of Piety,’ 
by Lewis Bayly, a bishop of Bangor in King 
James’s time. ‘In these,’ says Bunyan, ‘I 
should sometimes read with her, wherein I 


.also found some things that were somewhat 


>”) 


pleasant to me. 


Bunyan, we learn, had almost forgotten | 
how to read at the time of his marriage ; but | 


in his wife he no doubt found a tutor, if 
in a good deal else, both now and afterwards, 
she was an apt pupil; and, having found 


his wife for listener—not unprepared with 
remark and reflection. 


as deep a dye‘in an innocent walk on a Sun- 
day afternoon as in a lie or a blasphemy. 
With the true Puritan in such a mood there 
is no scale, all is confounded and wrapt in 
one black shadow of eclipse. The “some- 
what laborious diversion,” as Mr. Brown calls 
it, of ringing the bells in the tower of Elstow 
Church, which had hitherto had the greatest 
fascination for him, he began now to look 
upon as wrong, and it was given up, though 
not without lingering regrets. From many 
references in his writings, it is clear that he 
loved a good peal of bells, and that often 
they were, in fancy, sounding in his ears. 
When, for example, he brings his pilgrims 
near to the Celestial City, he makes all the 
bells therein to give them a merry peal of 
welcome, and when they pass within, leaving 
him without, he heard in his dream that “ all 


| the bells in the city rang again for joy.” 
| But, when he was first awakened to his 
something attractive in the books, he read | 
them over and over again, probably with | 


position as a sinner, he shut the door be- 
tween himself and the most simple and 
harmless pleasures. 

Mr. Brown has set forth with concen- 


Already she thus discoursed to him of a | trated power and fine insight the strange and 


Pilgrim’s Progress, and no doubt found quaint 
illustrations and commentary in their com- 


| 


stormy experiences to which Bunyan was 
then subject. “Strange alternations of gloom 
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and glory,” he writes, “came over Bunyan. | thing within him that refused to tolerate 
Sometimes his soul was visited with such| them. If he is borne along, he goes strug- 
visions of life and hope that he could have | gling and crying for deliverance like the 
spoken of God’s love and mercy to the very ! child some gipsy is carrying off by force and 
crows on the ploughed land before him. He | fraud from friend and country. A man is 
thought, then, that he should never forget | safe so long as the citadel of his own will is 
kept. There is the turn- 
ing-point of destiny, the 
centre of life’s mystery. 
And all was right there.” 
As at the time of their 
marriage Bunyan still bore 
an indifferent character, 
the very fact of his wife’s 
acceptance of him proves 
that she had a shrewd dis- 
cernment of character, for it 
is hardly possible a woman 
like this could have given 
herself to such a man with- 
out strong faith in possi- 
bilities in him other than 
those that had as yet found 
expression. At all events, 
she played the part of a 
wise guide and cheerful 
companion. Her faith was 
strong and her hope for 
him failed not. She bore 
with him patiently from 
day to day ; her whole life 
was full of suggestions to 
good; and when Bunyan 
had come fully under the 
influence of that power 
which bends and _ breaks 
down the strongest wills, 
she could at once support 
and console. As he toiled 
with his heavy burden 
Bell-ringing in the Tower of Elstow Church through the Slough of Des- 
pond, she was at his side ; 
she was not far off when 
that joy even in forty years’ time. But, | he was caught in the grip of the “Giant 
alas! in less than forty days the vision was | Despair.” And we may rely upon it that, 
all faded and gone. Worse than gone, for | unlike the bulk of women of her class at the 
there now came down upon him a great) time, she was able to quote texts and cite 
storm of conflict, which handled him twenty | extracts fitted to speak to the needs of a 
times worse than before. Star after star | tempest-tossed soul. We picture her goings 
died out of the firmament of his hope ;|out and her comings in with a “low voice,” 
darkness seized upon him, and to his amaze- | that exquisite thing in woman—and sweet 
ment and confusion, a whole flood of doubts |; ways, and then the desolate hearth when 
and blasphemies poured in upon his spirit. | she was taken all too early, leaving to her 
They seemed to be coming in from morning | husband’s charge four children, one of whom, 
to night, and to be carrying him away as/a daughter, was blind. We are told that 
with a mighty whirlwind. Yet even in that | no tiniest insect that flutters for an hour in 
dark time of despair there was this redeem- | the summer sunlight, no minutest leaf that 
ing gleam of hope, that while dreadful things | quivers for a brief season to the balmy air, 
were pouring into his soul, there was some- | but leaves its enduring impress in sand or 
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rock, and though no particulars of this 
woman's life are now existent, her spirit 
and influence still speak and work in every 
reader of that immortal allegory. But for 


her it would not have been as it is; nay, it | 
io 


might never have been at all. 


Another point we may dwell on for a/ 


moment. As in the case of all great books, 
that lay hold from whatever side of the 
radical principles of human nature, and are 
not spun out of the fancy or the merely imi- 
tative faculties, certain similarities with other 
great books will inevitably be traced. The 
area of original thought is really not so wide 
as it seems. True originality lies rather in 
method and plan than in separate details or 
images; in effective use of the old, with fresh- 
ness and point, than in positive creation. 
Now and then we have heard from scholars 
and ingenious critics of remarkable resem- 
blances between “The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
and earlier books. But these, when carefully 
looked into, are found to resolve themselves 
into mere coincidence in subsidiary points. 
The latest effort of this kind, of which we 
are aware, is that of an American writer, 
who with not a little ingenuity, has endea- 
voured to prove that Bunyan had read 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queen,” and had not 
altogether unconsciously drawn from it the 
suggestions for his “Pilgrim.” Amongst 
other points this writer dwells on certain 
resemblances in the two descriptions of 


“Giant Despair.” Spenser thus introduces | 


the Giant in the 
ninth canta of his 


poem :— 


“That cursed Wight, from 
whom I scapt whyle are 
A man of hell that calls 
himself Despayre.” 


The .Red-Cross 
Knight seeks the cave 
of this demon in order 
to deliver his victims 
if possible. The home 
of Despair is found, 
and thus described 
with its dismal in- 
habitant :— 


“And all about old stocks 
and stubs of trees 
Whereon nor fruit nor 
leaf was ever seen 
Did hang upon the ragged, 
knees : 
On which had many 
wretches hanged been 
Whose carcases were scat- 
tered on the greene 
And thrown about the 
cliffs. * - > 


xXV—12 


“ That darksome cave they enter, where they find 

That cursed man low sitting on the ground 
Musing full sadly in his sullein mind: 

His griesley lockes, long growen and unbound 
Disordered hong about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face ; through all his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared hs astound ; 

His raw-bone cheekes through penury and pine 
Were shronke into his jawes, as he did never dine.” 

Is not this, asks the writer, the terrible 
being whom Bunyan personified, who drove 
Christian and Hopeful before him to his 
castle and to a very dark dungeon, “where 
they lay without one bit of bread, or drop of 
drink, or light, and where Despair beat them 
with his ‘grievous crab-tree cudgel,’ and 
told them that since they were never likely 
to come out of that place their only way 
would be forthwith to make an end of 
themselves either with knife, or halter, or 
poison,” and where he took them into the 
castle-yard and showed them the bones 
and skulls of those he had already dis- 
patched, and sought to make them believe 
that ere a week came to an end he would in 
like manner tear them to pieces? 

And then our American writer further 
follows out the search. 

After many adventures the Red-Cross 
Knight is conducted by Una, who symbo- 
lises true Christian faith, to the House of 
Holiness. The door was fast locked when 
they arrived, for fear of many foes. 

** But when they knockt 
The Porter opened unto them streightway. 
He was an aged syre, all hory gray, 


With lookes full owly cast and gate full slow, 
Wont on a staffe his feeble steps to stay, 
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Hight Humilita. They pass in stoping low, 
For straight and narrow was the way which he did show.” 


In the house they are received by two 
kindly hosts, Zele and Reverence, and are 
soon introduced to “two most goodly virgins” 
who came in, 

“ Ylinked armein armein lovely wise, 
With countenance demure and modest grace 
\ They numbered even steps and equall pace.” 

These were Fidelia and Speranza, and were 
afterwards joined by Clarissa, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. To their instruction and dis- 
cipline Una commits the Red-Cross Knight, 
and under their teachings the Christian hero 
gradually improved in heavenly knowledge 
and virtue, and is further disciplined by 
bitter Penance, and Sharp Remorse, and 
Sad Repentance, until he is fit for the lessons 
of Wise Patience, and for the reading of 
“ An auncient matrone,” 


“‘ Whose sober lookes her wisdom well descryde : 
Her name was Mercy: well known over all 
To be both gracious and eke liberall.”’ 


Thus he is conducted on his way to sanctifi- 
cation until he is brought “to the highest 
mount,” from which he is permitted to catch 
a view of the city of the Great King, and 
here the description rises to a lofty height— 


= — rage ~ ae he =e bape did show 
ittle , that was steepe and long, 
Which toa y citty led his view, a 
‘Whose wals and towers were builded high and strong 
Of perle and precious stone, that earthly tong 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell : 
Too high a ditty for my simple song ! 
The Citty of the Great King hight it well. 
» Wherein eternal peace and happiness do dwell.” 


And afterwards the Red-Cross Knight con- 
tinues his journey. 

Doubtless there is such a resemblance be- 
tween “The Faery Queen” and “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” as is inevitable in two 
minds of imaginative cast dealing with the 
main topic of Christian pilgrimage. But, as 
we think, there is nothing more than this. 
Bunyan may have read Spenser’s great poem 
or he may not; if he had ever essayed the 
task, we are afraid he would have stopped 
short long before he had reached the parts 
which are chiefly founded on to establish 
coincidence. He would have deemed the 
dreamy over-refinement and fanciful orna- 
mentation something of solemn trifling with 
sacred things. At all events, the genius of 
the two men is so totally distinct, that even 
if it could be demonstrated that Bunyan had 
read and found suggestions in Spenser’s great 
poem, his claim to originality would remain 
unaffected. Spenser was the fanciful, fan- 
tastic allegorist, weaving his shining web of 
many colours totally apart from the stream 
of active life. Bunyan was the practical 
teacher and preacher in whom the allegorist 


_was subordinate. His characters were real 
| to him—actual men and women 


and this is 
the secret of his power. This is the reason 
why “The Pilgrim’s Progress” differs from 
every other allegory ever written. 

Certainly the one great cause of the 





| lasting popularity of the book is that it is 
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at once the most graphic of allegories, and 
the most faithful picture of human life as it 
is. Along with the spiritual truths pointed 
at, we are introduced to types of the most 
familiar every-day characters—characters 
that go in and out, that jostle us in the 
street, meet us at the church door or in the 
public hall, and discuss matters with us, that 
deal at the shop across the way and some- 
times give us a bit of their minds or outwit 
and defeat us. We all know Mr. Worldly- 
Wiseman and Mr. Discontent; we have 
gone on little journeys with Mr. By-ends 
and with Mr. Pliable; we have met Mr. 
Hypocrisy and shaken hands with Mr. 
Timorous, and been put to sore trials by 
Mr. Talkative many a time. And who has 
not had visions of the House Beautiful, 
and been beguiled in weariness by the words 
of the Interpreter, and wandered for a little 
while on the Delectable Mountains ? 

“ What a world of thought flows behind all 
that quiet exterior! What stern tragedy un- 
folds itself, what unfathomable depths lie 
yawning, what delectable heights rise gleam- 
ing when the sober grey uplifts itself! The 
matter-of-fact people met on the road between 
Bedford town and Elstow village take their 
place in the great Commonwealth, and are 
the revealers of humanity in its grandest 
aspects and its most sublime relationships. 
Behind them are the stars, and behind the 
stars, height over height, are the angels 
of God. More than 
half-a-century ago Ma- 
caulay pointed out 
that ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ is the only 
book of its kind that 
possesses a strong hu- 
man interest, that 
while other allegories 
only amuse the fancy 
this has been read by 
thousands with tears. 
It not merely gives 
pleasure to the intel- 
lect by its wit and in- 
genuity, it gets hold 
of the heart by its 
life-grip. With deepest 
pathos it enters into 
that stern battle so 
real to all of us, into 
those heart experi- 
ences which make up - -——— === 
for all the discipline SSS 
of life. 
especially which has 
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Bunyan’s Chair. 


given to it the mighty hold which it has 
always had upon the toiling poor, and made 
it the one book above all books, well thumbed 
and worn to tatters among them.” 

Bunyan’s spiritual experience, his inven- 
tive fancy, and his memory of past days, ran 
strangely alongside each other, and combined 
to impart enduring reality to his great work. 
Mr. Brown’s volume, after all that has been 
written about Bunyan, would have a good 
justification were it for nothing else but the 
manner in which he successfully traces up 
many of the finest points in the “ Pilgrim” 
to their source in the actual facts of the 
author’s life and his surroundings at different 
periods of his history. Whatan interest, for 
example, is imparted to the old porch at 
Hillersdon—which Bunyan must have often 
looked at from the high-road and admired, 
as he passed and re-passed on his way to or 
from home—when we learn that it is most 
probable recollections of it suggested the con- 
ception of that “very stately palace the name 
of which was Beautiful, which stood just by 
the highway side.” 

Surely, considering all this, Lord Macaulay 
said well that, though there were many 
clever men in England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, there were only 
two minds that possessed the imaginative 
faculty in a very eminent degree—John 
Bunyan and John Milton. And it is not too 
much to say that of the two, the tinker- 
preacher and not the 
statesman-scholar has 
the broadest, the 
surest, the most last- 
ing hold on the sym- 
pathies, the fears, the 
hopes and beliefs of 
the great mass of 
mankind. 

Beyond this, Bun- 
yan is the most direct 
power for practical 
goodness of all Eng- 
lish writers. He 
searches the heart and 
motives, and pene- 
trates the soul; and 
while he does so, he 
never forgets the cun- 
ning appeals to the 
lighter _ sensibilities, 
which are, in his 
z hands, as feathers 
ee a sending the arrow 
—— home. He is a humor- 

ist as well as an ob- 
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server and allegorist ; and makes grand use | Roman Catholic edition of the “Pilgrim,” 
of the faculty in which Milton was so con- | with the passages about the Pope left out, 
spicuously lacking. His “sense for conduct,” | finds its greedy readers and devout admirers 
in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrase, was as keen | among Catholics. There is no wonder that 
as his religious convictions were deep: he |the deepest curiosity should be felt about 
thus united two things sometimes said to be | such a phenomenon of genius and power. 
mutually destructive: quiet humour and | Every trifle connected with Bunyan will be 
intense religious faith. M. Taine has tried | lovingly cherished, and every new memorial 
to account for Bunyan’s popularity by saying | of him, however slight, will be heartily wel- 
that Protestantism finds in him the fullest, | comed. It is because of this conviction that 
the most effective and artistic expression of | we gladly avail ourselves of the privilege of 
the doctrine of justification by faith, but M. | here presenting to our readers the authentic 
Taine forgets that Bunyan is as much read | drawing of John Bunyan’s cabinet, staff, and 
and as much enjoyed by those who do not | chair, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
accept that doctrine as by those who do. A! Brown’s volume. 








THE SERVICES OF THE DESPISED. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


Jonn vi. 8: “One of His disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto Him, There is a lad here, who hath five 


barley loaves, and two small fishes : but what are they among so many? 


you are all familiar with the passage 
from which this verse is taken. The 
multitudes flocked to Christ because they 
heard from Him the words of life. He 
flung to the winds the scrupulosities and 
traditionalism of a Church which was dying 
of respectability, of conventionality, of con- 
scious and unconscious hypocrisy, and the 
people heard Him gladly because He spake 
with authority, and not as the Scribes. 
They were in a desert place, for He was 
under a ban; they had come to Him from 
far, and listened long, not knowing when 
they should hear again the words of life. 
He pitied their hunger, their thirst, their 
weariness, and His disciples had nothing to 
suggest but that they should be sent home, 
till—with a glimmering of faith—St. Andrew 
pointed out that the lad who attended them 
had five barley loaves and two small fishes ; 
“but,” he added, half despairingly, “ what 
are they among so many?” ‘The answer of 
Jesus was instantaneous. ‘“ Make the men 
sit down.” Very humble, as well as fearfully 
scanty, was the sole apparent provision. 
Barley bread was so coarse that even the 
hardy Roman soldiers were only required to 
eat it by way of punishment, and fish was 
the commonest and cheapest kind of food. 
But so Jesus lived, and His apostles, and 
those among whom they taught. He was 
poor among the poorest. Not for Him was 
the purple and the feast of Dives. He did 
not come to pamper the luxury or allure the 
appetencies of idle men. Barley loaves and 


only two small fishes!—but it was enough for 





the Lord of all; and with that scant, poor 
food, blessed and multiplied, He fed the 
hungry, and refreshed the weary, and spread 
a table in the wilderness, and made them 
sit on the green grass in the sunset, and 
gave them that which, to their hunger, was 
sweet as manna, and sent them rejoicing on 
their way. 

2. We are in the wilderness, the day is 
far spent, the night is at hand, on every side 
of us are the hungry, and the thirsty, and 
the weary ; we feel ourselves utterly help- 
less to help these helpless ; we have not two 
hundred pennyworth of bread for them, and 
even that, if we had it, would be insufficient 
that every one of them might take a little. 
Yes! but have we tried to use the poor and 
scant store which we have? Have we, like 
that lad, offered our barley loaves for Christ 
to bless? If not, can we expect that they 
should be used? Still less can we expect 
that they should be multiplied? 

3. The lesson I would draw from the 
scene is, on the one hand, the lesson of 
Christ’s own gospel to poor, humble, ill- 
endowed, ungifted persons, and at the same 
time the encouragement, the blessing, the 
multiplication which He gives to little things. 
These ought not, I think, to be fantastic or 
meaningless lessons for us. For the immense 
majority of us are neither great, nor rich, nor 
noble, but just such humble, unknown per- 
sons, and very few among us have more than 
little gifts to offer—little, I mean, not with 
reference to God’s infinitude, to which it 
would be no gift at all if cedared Lebanon 
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were a burning altar, and we could offer on 
it the cattle on a thousand hills—but little, 
I mean, even in comparison with what some 
of our brother-men can give. 

It is a blessed thing to offer some conso- 
lation to the despondent and the disap- 
pointed, to the afflicted and bereaved. To- 
day, in Christ’s name, I would offer glad 


encouragement to the lowly, to the un-| 
important, to the insignificant, to the com- | 


monplace, to the great mass of ordinary, 
every-day men and women in struggling 
positions, of very moderate capacities, with- 
out any genius, quite unlearned, never heard 
of perhaps half a mile from home. Yes! I 
would speak to the masses, the million, the 
undistinguished multitude, to which the 
bulk of my readers must belong; to such 
as Christ fed with barley loaves in that 
desert place ; to such as He addressed on the 
Mountain of Beatitudes; to such as those 
among whom He lived all His life long—in 
the carpenter’s shop at provincial Nazareth, 
in the fisher’s boat upon the inland sea. 

4. My friends, for all these, for you and 
me, for the world in general, there is either 
no gospel or it is Christ’s. If His gospel be 
not true, there is no gospel at all to offer 
you; neither for us, in the darkness and in the 
desert, is there voice nor any to answer, nor 
is there any honour to God from those whom 
men oppress, glory from God to those whom 
men despise. For the world, in spite of its 
hypocritical pretensions, does despise as well 
as hate all that is not of it. The world of 
wealth, the world of power, the world of 
brute violence, the world of sceptical intel- 
lect, is inflated with its own arrogant self- 
importance. It is at once insolent and 
cringing ; it flatters and it sneers. It shouts 
for the popular, it hisses the defeated ; it 
crowns the victor, and tramples on the fallen. 
Pride is the very badge of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The haughty beauty in 
her jewels curls her lip at the plain, neglected 
girl; the proud aristocrat is ironically patro- 


nising or openly contumelious to all below | 
Temple, a dishevelled heap of shame and 


his own caste ; the conceitedly clever man 
will revel in his power to humiliate and to 
wound the inferior capacity. Unless a man 
has God’s grace in his heart, then, when he 
pushes himself an inch higher than his 
fellows, he looks down on them superciliously 
from his mole-hill altitude. Yes, and thou- 
sands of times the worse man, the meaner 
man, the falser man will despise his superior 
in worth and goodness from the whole height 
of his own inferiority. 

“This multitude, that knoweth not the 


| 1aw, are accursed,” says the religious world. 
“These persons are not in society,” sneers 
pow fashionable world. ‘ Mankind is com- 
posed of one thousand million persons, mostly 
fools,” sneers the intellectual world. ‘They 
| are the vulgar, the unwashed, ciphers, mere 
| nobodies ; let them know their place,” says 
|the vanity of place and riches. And all 
these forms of pride are pitiless and selfish, 
and He who was Lord of all declared Himself 
| utterly against them. “He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted 
the humble and the meek.” Ah, my brethren, 
be sure of this, that scorn of anything but vile 
and depraved wickedness is devilish, though 
Jere is nothing which the world more ad- 
mires. See how Christ, in every word and 
| action, set His face against it. Was Galilee 
despised? Then Galilee should be His 
| country. Was Nazareth a byword? Then 
| Nazareth should be His home. Did the pupils 
| of the Rabbis look down on the untaught as 
| mere dust beneath their feet? Then Christ 
| would not be a pupil in their schools. Had 
| the rich grown insolent in fooling? Then 
the manger should be His cradle, the cross 
His bed of death. Did they that wore soft 
clothing live in kings’ houses? Then He 
would be a wanderer, and not have where to 
lay His head. Were women in the East a sad, 


| downtrodden sisterhood, so that when they 


approached the Pharisee drew in his floating 
robes? Then, to the astonishment even of 
His disciples, He would talk to a woman at 
the noonday well. Were children neglected? 
Then, hallowing all infancy, He would take 
them in His arms, lay His hands on them, 
and bless them. Were lepers shunned like 
the pestilence ? Then, despite all ritualism, 
He would touch the leper into health. Did 
man trample with pitiless execration on the 
afflicted and the fallen? Then, unreproved, 
the woman with the issue should grasp the 








tassel of His robe; unreproved the harlot 
should wash His feet with her tears, and wipe 
them with the hairs of her head ; and to the 
pardoned adulteress, as she sobbed in the 


misery, He would utter, in the accents of 
tender mercy, “ Woman, where are those 
thine accusers? Hath ‘no man condemned 
thee? Neither do I condemn thee. Go, 
and sin no more.” 

5. Thus did Christ brand pride, and the 
cruel indifference to the feelings of others 
which is the twin-sister of pride, with the 
stigma of His indelible abhorrence. Surely, 
my friends, if we miss the lesson which, by 
His words and His life, Christ would thus 
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teach us, we must be blind indeed. It is 
not only the lesson of love, it is not even the 
lesson that He loved as man had never loved 
before, but it is that He loved those whom 
none had ever loved before. He made His 
grave with the wicked. He pardoned even 
on the cross the dying malefactor. He took 
His example of virtue from the hated, here- 
tical Samaritan. He came to the sick, not | 
to the whole; to the sinners, not to those | 
who thought themselves righteous ; to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. Amongst 
the diseased, amongst the unlovely, amongst 
the despised, amongst the powerless, amongst | 
those whom all classes united to insult and 
hate, He took His place. 

He stopped beside, He pitied, He saved, 
He tended the robbed and wounded way- 
farer whom the priest passed with indifferent 
step, at whom the Levite gazed with unpity- 
ing stare. He was “the friend of publicans 
and sinners.” What can I say more than that ? 
Everywhere and always He saw what the 
world never sees—the soul of goodness in | 
things evil. The way of the world is the 
very opposite. Like the flesh-flies which settle 
on a sore’ aud the foul creatures that ever 
buzz where they can find or make corrup- | 
tion, the world’s children always fix on any 
spot of weakness in the strong—of unworthi- 
ness in the noble. They know nothing of 
the sun, except its spots. If they cannot find 
spots, even with the strongest telescope of 
their malice, they will lyingly invent them, 
hating that anything should shine on their 
darkness. Does a good man commit one fault 
--they do their best to make him known for | 
ever by nothing but that fault. Does a great | 
poet write one bad line—they will make that | 
line better known than all his golden words. | 
Ina good book is there a trivial error—they 
seize on it with avidity to deny all merit to 
the book. Now see the difference between | 
the world and Christ. I must tell the story 
again though I have told it before. By the | 
wayside, in the dust, under the blinding 
glare, lay a dead dog; a thing which in the | 
East is a proverb of the extremest vileness. | 
Round it, with the aimless delight in degrada- 
tion and decay, gathered a group of the lazy, 
worthless idlers of an ‘Eastern village, staring 
at it with looks of loathing, pointing to it 
with disgustful scorn, uttering about it every | 
word of execration and of contempt, with 
idle laughter. Then suddenly there was a 
silence among them, for they saw Jesus ap- 
proaching, and some of them stepped a little | 
aside, and gazed and wondered. And the 
Master came up to the heartless loiterers, and | 





looked for a moment at the carcass of the 
poor dead creature which God had made, as 
it lay in the dust under the blistering glare ; 
and He was silent. And then, amid the 
silence, He said, “Its teeth are as white as 
pearls ;”—and so he passed on. Where all 
were jeering and execrating, He would utter 
the one word of pity ; where all had no eyes 
but for what was disgusting, He would see 
nothing but the one redeeming touch. 

Oh, world, such is thy Saviour ; and such 
art thou ! 

6. I know not, my brethren, whether you 
care for this truth—the acceptance by Christ 
of those who morally, or intellectually, or 
spiritually, no less than physically, are the 
blind, the halt, the maimed, even the lepers 
of our poor humanity. I only know that I 
care for it immensely. It is to me of the 
utmost comfort. In all limitations of power, 
in all sense of weakness, in all tauntings 
about deficiency, in all consciousness of num- 
berless imperfections ; whenever we have to 
meet the proud man’s scorn, and the base 
man’s sneer, I think of Him, I turn to Him 
who took His place among the humble, among 
the insignificant, among the defeated ; to Him 
who loved mankind in spite of all its sins 
and all its shame; who honoured man, not 
for the honours which were without him, not 
for the gifts of Providence, or for the acci- 
dents of favour, or the little brief authority 
of place, but for this only and simply, because 





| he was man, and because he was miserable 


and needed help. 

7. And as the love of Christ for small un- 
gifted, humble, faithful persons is a trans- 
cendent comfort, no less comfort is the ac- 
ceptance by Christ of little things, the pity 
of Christ for evil things, the tenderness of 
Christ for things despised. He instantly 
made use of the poor lad’s five barley loaves 
and two small fishes. His symbols for the 
kingdom of God were the handful of leaven 
which the woman took and hid in three mea- 
sures of meal, and the grain of mustard-seed, 
which is the smallest of all seeds. 

He is sitting in the Temple ; the rich are 
ostentatiously casting into the treasury their 
splendid gifts; the poor widow comes, and, 


| in frightened shame, casts in her smallest of 
| all coins, her least of possible offerings, the 


two mites, which make one farthing; and 
Christ joyously declares that, because she 
was so poor, she had cast in more than they 


'all. The thrones are set ; the Great Assize is 


opened; the dead, small and great, stand 
before the throne, and, lo! they are judged, 
not about ritual observances or theological 
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orthodoxy, but about little deeds of kindness, 
by Him who said that if one should but give 
in His name a cup of cold water to one of 
His disciples he should not lose of his reward. 
At a flower festival not long ago, among 
choice fruits and exotic flowers, one little 
shrinking child laid on the altar step her 
tiny offering—it was but a single daisy. The 
little one had nothing else to give ; and with 
even such an offering, given with a single 
and a simple heart, Christ I think would 
have been well pleased. 

8. Are not the resultant lessons plain ? 
By far the most of us have not ten talents to 
offer for Christ’s use, nor even five talents ; 
we have at the best but one talent, and 
perhaps not even that. Well, the world 
thinks everything of this, but God thinks 
nothing of it. When the Master comes He 
will not ash how great or how small were our 
endowments and capabilities, but only how 
we have used them. If we have not neglected 
our one poor talent, or even fraction of a 
talent, we, no less than the most richly gifted, 
shall be thrilled with the words, ‘“‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” which will atone 
for ever for all afflictions. He who has but 
one talent makes sometimes ten, and he who 
has the ten sometimes makes them worse than 
one, using them not for God’s service and 
man’s good, but to God’s dishonour and man’s 
destruction. 

At Westminster we are surrounded by the 
memorials of kings, and poets, and heroes 
the successful, and the mighty, and famous 
men; and, perhaps, we are discouraged, 
thinking, with a sigh, that we can never be 
as these. Nay, but they should rather en- 
courage us, as they encouraged the poor 
bookseller’s boy, who one day, just a hundred 
years ago, sat down by that north door 
weary with his load of books, and burst into 
bitter tears at his prospect of a dreary, toil- 
ing life. But as he gazed at the statues of 
men who had fought bravely the battle of 
life he took heart of courage, and went his 
way, and after many struggles became, in 
our Indian Empire, a great benefactor of 
mankind. But they should encourage us in 
quite another and surer way, even while we 
recognise that we can never be as the least 





of these. For the least of us may be as much | 
greater than many of these, as goodness is a | 


greater, better, and more eternal thing than 
any earthly greatness. We cannot be like yon 
great orator, Chatham, who swayed the heart 
of his nation like the heart of one man. We 
can never be as yon great musician, Handel, 
whose strains still lift our souls heavenwards 


| on the golden wings of music. We can never 
be as yonder immortal ones, who, in a world 
so little and so mean, have given us noble 
loves and nobler hopes,— 
“The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays.” 
Well, be it so; but, on the other hand, we 
can be as good as any poet, or musician, 
or cunning artificer, or eloquent orator that 
ever was, in that which is best and greatest, 
and most dear in God’s sight—in that, indeed, 
| which is alone of any eternal significance ; 
and many of these whose statues rise around 
us would lay aside their wreath of fame for 
the simple goodness which is possible to the 
very least among us all. 

“ Here on earth, 

How many take themselves for mighty kings! 

Who there below shall wallow in the mire, 

Leaving behind them horrible dispraise.”’ 

9. Yea, the last may be first, and the first 
last. Was it not so with those whom Christ 
chose and loved? Peter, what was he but a 
poor Galilean fisherman ? Andrew, what was 
he but Simon Peter’s brother? Simon, once 
a hot-headed zealot ; Matthew, once a scorned 
and hated publican. Every one of them dull 
and ordinary men, as the world thought ; 
unlearned and ignorant, only noticed at all 
because they had been with Jesus. 

So was it with nearly all those early Chris- 
tians who renewed and evangelised the world. 
| Not many rich, not many noble, not many 

mighty were called. They were for the most 
part slaves, and artisans, and feeble folk. 
Look even at their writings. The Christian 
apologists had none of the keen, flashing in- 
tellect or powerful ability of men like Lucian 
or Celsus, who wrote against them ; nor any 
of the haughty compression or suppressed 
fire of Romans like Tacitus and Juvenal, who 
scornfully thought that their doctrines could 
be held by no sane man. How, then, did 
they “so get the start of the majestic world”? 
these lowest of the low {—these hedgers and 
ditchers !—these wretches who worshipped 
in the catacomb and died in the amphitheatre? 
—these sarmentitii and semazii, as they were 
called from the stakes to which they were 
| tied and the fagots with which they were 
‘consumed ? The answer is easy. It was by 
innocence ; it was by virtue ; it was by good- 
ness. Intellect disowned them ; scorn spat on 
them; malignity searched them with candles; 
| power trampled them into the dust. Yet 
| these foolish things of the world confounded 
| the wise, and by the irresistible weakness of 
| holy lives these men with nothing but barley 
‘loaves built up a better, stronger, purer 
world, while— 


| 
} 
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“Rome, which mightiest kingdoms curtsied to, 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 
Did shameful execution on herself.” 


10. Why, then, should any one of us sor- 
row for, or be ashamed of, his earthly insigni- 
ficance, or care how much the world despises 
us? Ours, as much as any man’s, may be 
the most inconceivable of all blessings—the 
peace of God here which passeth all under- 
standing, and hereafter a blessedness which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. Be we high or low, rich or poor, clever 
or stupid, for which God cares nothing, it is 
equally possible for the humblest of us all to 
do our duty. It is true that we have but our 
five coarse barley loaves and two small fishes. 
In themselves they are useless. Well, then, 
let us give them to Christ. He can multiply 
them. Hecan make them more than enough 
to feed the five thousand. 

A cup of cold water? Well, will the world 
ever forget the cup of cold water which David 
would not drink, but poured upon the earth, 
because his men had risked their lives to fetch 
it him? or the cup of cold water which Sir 
Philip Sydney, athirst and dying, gave to the 
worse-wounded soldier, who eyed it eagerly 
on the field of Zutphen? A grain of mustard- 
seed? Well, when Count Zinzerdorf was a 
boy at school he founded among his com- 
panions a little guild, of which the badge was 
a gold ring, and he called it “ The Order of 
the Grain of Mustard-seed,” and thereafter 
the seedling grew into the great tree of the 
Moravian brotherhood, whose boughs were a 
blessing to the world. The widow’s mite? 
Well, when they laughed at St. Theresa be- 
cause she wanted to build a great orphanage 
and had only three shillings to begin with, 
she answered, “ With three shillings Theresa 
can do nothing, but with God and her three 
shillings there is nothing which Theresa can- 
not do” 

11. Do not let us imagine, then, that we 
are too poor, too stupid, too ignorant, too 
obscurely situated, to do any real good in the 
world wherein God has placed us. Christ 
loves the humble and accepts the little. Is 
there a greater work in the present day than 
education? Would you have thought that 
the chiefest impulse to that work whereon 
Wwe now annually spend so many millions of 
taxation was given by the poor illiterate 
Plymouth cobbler, John Pounds? Has there 
been a nobler work of mercy in modern days 
than the purification of prisons? Yet that was 
done by one whom a modern writer sneer- 
ingly patronises as a dull, good man— 





John Howard. Is there a grander and nobler 
enterprise than missions? Well, the mis- 
sions of England to India were started by 
a humble, itinerant shoemaker, W. Carey. 
These men brought to Christ their humble 
efforts, their barley loaves, and in His hands 
and under His blessing they multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. We can never hope, you say, to 
lead to such vast results. So they thought. 
Do you imagine that they ever dreamt of what 
would issue from their little efforts? But 
besides, the results are nothing, the work 
everything ; nothing the gift, everything the 
willing heart. But have you ever tried? If 
you bring no gift, how can God use it? The 
lad must bring his barley loaves before the 
five thousand can be fed. Have you ever 
attempted todo ashe did? Have you, even 
in the smallest measure, or with the least 
desire, tried to follow John Wesley’s golden 
advice 1— 
“ Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 

At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can, 

As long as ever you can.” 
Or, if you have not attained to that rule, ask 
your own consciences, not conventionally, 
but honestly and searchingly, not as before 
a self-deceiving soul, but as before God, 
whether you have done, or are doing, apart 
from a mere selfish or domestic routine, any 
good at all, at any time at all, to any human 
being whatever? Take but one instance— 
kind words. A kind word of praise, of 
sympathy, of encouragement; it would not 
cost you much, yet how often does pride, or 
envy, or indifference prevent you from speak- 
ing it? The cup of cold water, the barley 
loaves, the two farthings, how often are we 
too mean and too self-absorbed to give even 
these! And are we not to give them because 
we cannot endow hospitals, or build cathe- 
drals, or write epics? Ah! if we be in the 
least sincere, in the least earnest, let us be en- 
couraged. The little gifts of our poverty, the 
small services of our insignificance, the barley 
loaves of the Galilean boy on the desert plain, 
the one talent of poor dull persons like our- 
selves, are despised by the world, but they are 
dear to, but they are accepted of, but they will 
be infinitely rewarded by Him who, though 
the coneys are a feeble folk, gives them 
their homes in the rocks; without whom no 
sparrow falls ; who numbers the very hairs of 
our heads; who builds the vast continents by 
the toil of the coral insect, and by His grains 
of sand stays the raging of the sea. 








THE PRAISES OF GOD. 


H, to have clothed the earth with such 
beauty, 
With beautiful roots to have planted the 
sod ; 
Who would have cared to lavish such good- 
ness, 
Who but the great and the beautiful God ! 


Why has He decked the hedges with 
blossoms, 
Why fretted the meadows with purple and 
gold, 
Breathed on the air the richest of perfumes, 
Age after age, since His seasons have 
rolled ? 


God is not. mean, the earth speaks Him 
lavish ; 


His wisdom and goodness are crowding 


our days ; 
Millions of mercies plead with His people 
To yield Him their trust and obedience 
and praise. 
BENJAMIN WAUGH. 











FROM PRISON WALLIS. 


By tue Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, 
One or THE Cuapiains or H.M. Prisons. 


i no respect is the cacoethes scribendi more “The man whom this house cannot mend 
deserving of its name, than when it Hath evil become, and worse will end. 
prompts the illiterate or the snob to leave a| Much more interesting information may 
record of his unimportant or undesirable | be gathered on this point from Hepworth 
presence. But there are inscriptions where | Dixon’s “The London Prisons,” or by a 
none of the beauties or solemnities of nature | personal visit to the Tower. Nor should one 
are to be outraged. It is not here that “every | omit the records in the wrongly-named Lol- 
prospect pleases,” and only man is displayed | lard’s Tower in Lambeth Palace. My pur- 
as vile by his inability to appreciate it or| pose is, however, to speak only of what has 
depreciate himself. In some cases even they | come under my own notice, and to give some 
have a moral purpose, and aim at the interests | account of what I have transcribed from 
of others, not the glorification or obtrusion | time to time from the walls of my own 
of self. They occasionally reveal sentiments | prison. Pencils are contraband, writing 
which one could not wish absent, even | materials only lent for a time when a letter 
though one fails to see why they should be| has to be written, and all defacing of the 
published in this particular way. There is| walls would be a prison offence, yet such 
a creditable absence from them of the sheer | power has the cacoethes scribendi that the 
silliness or mere dirt which is the staple of | whitewash or paint is hardly dry in a 
inscriptions elsewhere, which are more than | renewed cell before the crop of inscriptions 
records of names and dates. Finally, they | begins to appear. Let me attempt to classify 
are produced under circumstances of braving | and describe some of them. 
afflictive dietary results, which cannot un-| There are those which would certainly 
fortunately affect most of our public scrib-| puzzle a future antiquarian who was learned 
blers. I allude to the inscriptions by the | in the tongue of the Victorian Age, from the 
inmates of prison cells. As Hepworth Dixon | number of words they contained unknown to 
says,—“It is a curious subject to seek into | the pulpit, the bench, and even to Parlia- 
the motives which impel men to write their | ment. Society, Religion, Philosophy, have 
names on the stones of their prison-houses. | each a slang and a cant of their own, in 
Men of all ranks and characters do it: the | which they abuse the slang and cant of 
noble in the Beauchamp Tower ; the felon in| others; but the argot of the gutter, the 
the house of correction ; the murderer in the | market, the registered lodging-house, and 
cell at Newgate. Perhaps it is the mere | the prison, is a separate tongue, or rather 
instinct of activity, denied every other mode | amalgam of tongues, more venerable as to 
of expending itself.” Michael Davitt, how- | antiquity of origin, and more useful from 
ever, ascribes it to “that weakness or vanity | the point of view of Talleyrand’s dictum 
which induces travellers to carve their names | that language was given us to conceal our 
upon the pyramids,” yet adds later, that he| thoughts. It has also the advantage of a 
adorned the waiting-room at the Old Bailey | condensed brevity unknown to other sys- 
with the record that “M. D. expects ten | tems of communication, except telegraphic 
years for the crime of being an Irish| codes. Thus, “Fullied for a Clock and 
Nationalist, and the victim of an informer’s | Slang,” reveals the fact that the writer stole 
perjury.” |a@ watch and chain, was apprehended and 
I do not purpose, how¢ver, to speak of | has been fully committed for trial at the 
those inscriptions which are of some historic | next sessions or assize. “ Long bil expects 
interest in older prisons, nnto which in the | bolt,” informs the sympathetic or rejoicing 
bad old days came men for the crimes of being | reader that one William, whose stature ex- 
Churchmen or Nonconformists (according to | ceeds that which is common among the 
whether the Independents or Churchmen | stunted members of the criminal class.(a man 
were in power), or for being loyal to their | of six feet is a rare phenomenon in prison) 
monarch in adversity. Much might be| expects to be sentenced to penal servitude. 
gathered of interest from the Tower of | “Neddie, from City Road, smugged for 
London, parts of which have been covered | attempt up the Grove, expects a sixer,” 
with inscriptions, of which I will only quote | means that a misguided Edward has been 
one from the Beauchamp Tower— apprehended while promenading outside 
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Whiteley’s, and investigating the contents 
of ladies’ pockets, and is reconciling himself 
to an absence from his oriental home for 
half a year. “Take my tip and turn square 
from a hook who is going to be legged,” 
would be in common parlance, “Take my 
advice and get your living honestly,” says a | 
pickpocket who is expecting penal servitude. 

As most consider it the thing to append 
their address after a fashion, it becomes very 
easy to compile a list of the streets or lodg- 
ing-houses most affected by the criminal 
classes ; and these would be—in the Western | 
district: Bangor Street and Crescent Street, | 
Notting Hill; in the South-west district : 
Pye Street and Peter Street, Westminster ; 
in the East: Flower and Dean Street, Kate 
Street, and the Beehive lodging-house in 
Brick Lane ; in the East Central : Whitecross 
Street and Golden Lane, St. Luke’s, Lever 
Street, New North Road, and the streets be- 
tween it and Hoxton Street on the east and | 
City Road on the west, and notably Blind | 
Con’s lodging-house in Golden Lane; in the | 
West Central division: Eagle Street, Holborn, 
Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, the Empress 
Chambers, and Fullwood’s (or Fuller’s) Rents ; 
across the Thames: Mint Street and Tabard 
Street, in the Borough, and East Street, 
Walworth. These names come over and over 
again, and often afford a useful clue as to the 
habits of the writer. True, as a prisoner 
from a particularly low lodging-house once 
remarked, “A man ain’t a ’orse because he 
lives in a stable ;” but it is true also, as I re- 
joined, that he has no great objection to the 
company of horses if he chooses such an abode. 

It would be naturally imagined that the 
great food question would be referred to in 
these mural records, and therefore we find such 
remarks as the following :—“ Here’s luck to 
the pint of skilly !” and for the benefit of the 
next occupant of the lodgings, “How do you 
like skilly, old boy?” Or, again, ‘ Come to 
this place, and then you will see what sort 
of food you will get ;” to which the answer 
might be, “Such as is sufficient to keep 











prisoners what they are—the most healthy 
class in England.” Therefore, ‘Lord save 
me from starvashun” was an unnecessary | 
prayer while the writer remained in prison. | 
Yet visions of luxuries and excess will enter | 
the mind, and therefore we find, “One more 
month then out we go, Then for feed of Hot 
Coco; Fried Bread and steak, Plenty of 
beer; Better luck than we get here.” A 
somewhat carnal and despairing view of 
prison life is indicated by “ Lads, your only 
friend here is your brown lofe and pint of 





thick.” The following remark dates from 
before a uniform system was introduced, by 
the prisons coming under Government: 
“This Prison is worse then Maidstone ; Pri- 
soners Diners at to Clock, and very bad 
then.” Yet the variety of diet is beneficial 
from other points of view than the physical 
one—anything to minimise the horrors of 
monotony ; and so one wrote, “Cheer up, 
boys, down with sorrow; Beef to-day, Soup 
to-morrow,” which again does not sound as 
if “stir (i.e. prison) means starvation ” were 
the expression of a fact whether etymological 
or physical. A common yearning during the 
first part of an imprisonment would be ex- 


| pressed in “O for a pot of beer,” or the art- 


less poem, “O who can tell the panes I feel, 
A poor and harmlesssailor, I miss my grog and 
every meal ; Here comes the blooming jailer.” 

But those inscriptions are of more real 
interest which show that the quiet and soli- 
tary life had begun to arouse reflective 
powers, and that reason or conscience, long 
dormant or drugged, again make their voices 
heard. There are very few people who 
would not be benefited by a month in prison 
if they had the sense and the grace to use 
the opportunity thus afforded for meditation 
and resolution. They might doubtless make 
for themselves the same opportunities in some 
external retreat, but then they generally will 
not, or at any rate do not. Plainly a step 
forward and upwards has been taken, albeit 
a minor one, when the prisoner has begun to 
search out the cause of his position, as had 
those who wrote, “I advise you to keep away 
from bar; be a teatotler,” or “Good-bye 
all. Give up drink,” or “Take my advice 
and keep from drink, for it ’as been the ruin 
of me; it will be a warning to me for life,” 
words which might impress another prisoner 
more as coming from one in his own condi- 
tion than if they came from the chaplain. 
Or again, from the female side (in which in- 
scriptions are much rarer), “I, Eliz F., take 
an oath I never touch drink again with the 
help of God.” Prison resolutions are no doubt 
mainly equal in value to sick-bed resolutions, 
but yet from both there comes a percentage 
of permanent good, and it is by no means 
rare to find that the compulsory abstinence 
of a prison has been the prelude to voluntary 
abstinence outside, which had seemed or been 
thought impossible before. Again, “A pri- 
soner’s advice: sign the pledge,” which had 
been anticipated or acted upon by another 
who deposes “} pint whiskey brought me 
here—took the pledge for 2 years—renewable 
for ever.” Should it be objected that prisoners 
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seem to ascribe all their crimes to intempe- 
rance, the answer is that in seventy-five cases 
out of a hundred this is so, by a computation 
that is below that of many cognoscenti. 

Again, a step of solid value has been taken 
when reflection leads one to consider how 
little evil pays after all, even on commercial 
principles. A further and higher application 
of the question, What shall it profit a man ? 
becomes more easy after this first step. Of 
course we meet with the stock adage, which 
bears on this point in the words, “Take 
advice from a convict—honesty is the best 
pollicy, my boys ;” but there is candour or 
humour in the variant form, “ Honesty is the 
best policy for a little while.” Many have 
reached the point of considering how much 
money they lose by what they take, as evi- 
denced in “ Babzey from the Kate (i.e. Kate 
Street, Spitalfields) 7 yrs. for £33 ;” or “Ten 
days and ten years for a box of money with 
9/7 in the box ;” or “ Harry, the painter from 
Strand, expects 6 months for 5 bob ;” or the 
melancholy reflection on the depression of 
trade, “ Burglary is a poor game nowadays.” 
Another moralist is moved to poetry, “ When 
I get out I do intend My future life to try 
and mend, For sneaking’s a game that does 
not pay; You are bound to get lagged, do 
what you may. Written by one who knows 
it to his sorrow, Who expects 12 months for 
only a borrow.” (Cf. “Convey, the wise it 
eall.”) A similar thought occurred to him 
who wrote, “For seven long years have I 
served them, And seven long years i have 
to stay, For meeting a bloke in our alley 
And taking his ticker away.” 

Then there are moral remarks of a more 
varied kind, such as this, by one who prob- 
ably bewailed the lack of visitors, “lads, wen 
your outside & got money your got frends, 
but wen your here an got no money, you 
got no frends ;” or the sneer of another pes- 
simist, ‘‘ What a happy world this is!” (Pretty 
much what we choose to make it, my friend; 
man makes his circumstances more than cir- 
cumstances make the man). “Cheer up, 
girls, it’s no use to fret,” may be the utter- 
ance of a better spirit or the vain attempt to 
drown remorse or shame. “I hope the best, 
but dread the worst” is a natural remark ; 
only acquittal, by which probably “the 
best” is meant, is not always a boon in the 
long run. “Chambre de la méditation” is an 
appropriate description of what a cell may 
be to the benefit of the inmate. “Return 
good for evil”—let us hope this was not 
mentally addressed to the prosecutor, but 
was a personal admonition. “Vincit qui 








patitur ” reminds us that it is not the unedu- 


cated only that fall into crime. But reason- 
ing power seems to have been absent from 
him who wrote, “ All in lonely cell I lie, No 
better I deserved. It will make your blood 
run cold To think how I got served,” wherein 
it is difficult to see whether the acceptance 
of penance or the spirit of rebellion against 
it was the innermost thought. “Law for 
the rich, but none for the poor” is a maxim 
that derives its sting from its truth not hav- 
ing passed away with feudalism, though 
sometimes quoted to justify absurd com- 
plaints. Was it a visit or the absence of a 
visit that inspired, “Oh, what is love, if not 
the same in wealth, prospearety, advercety, 
& shame?” Certainly from prison walls 
come very touching examples in every-day 
life as in history of the adage that love will go 
to the gallows. The application “ Wen your 
Neighbour’s house is on Fire, mind your 
own” requires explanation that only the 
writer could give. Was “In speaking of 
another’s faults Pray don’t forget your own” 
an attempt at self-consolation on the part of 
a prisoner who had been reprimanded for 
some breach of rules? ‘“ Cheer up, lads, time 
flies ” was written by one who would better 
have remembered the entire adage of the 
dial “‘ Pereunt—et imputantur.” “You are a 
lot of fools to get in here, myself included,” 
is frank, but oblivious of the fact that rogues 
are invariably fools sometimes—happily for 
society. If this is not mere sentimentality, 
there is pathos in its sentiment—“ The heart 
may breake, yet may brokenly live on.” 

Evidence of memory and the power of 
application is found in such inscribed quota- 
tions as this from an old English ballad, 
which is pathetic when found in a female 
prisoner’s cell. “I wish to God my baby 
was born, And smiling on its father’s knee, 
And I, poor girl, lay in my grave, The green 
grass growing over me.” ‘The inevitable 
“Abandon hope all ye who enter here” is, 
of course, found, and the equally inevitable 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.” Politics are, happily, left out- 
side, and do not disturb our tranquillity or 
embitter our fate. The only inscription of 
this sort being “ Vote for Dilke and Firth,” 
which was not, I presume, inspired by any 
knowledge that I was a voter in the Chelsea 
Division. 

The oppressiveness of time, which is the 
real punishment of prison life to most, finds 
a striking record in such words as these: 
“21,000 times have I walked round this 
cell in a week ”—a self-imposed tread-mill, 
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| 
which speaks expressively of the pains of | 
anticipation and unrest; or in these other | 
rosaries of despair: “3,330 bricks in this 
cell;” and in another place, “131 black 
tiles, 150 red tiles in this cell.” Birds 
could not sing if they were reduced to count- 
ing the wires in their cage, in the hope of 
drowning thought. Certain generalisations | 
of observant and experienced men appear in 
the descriptions of the productive qualities of 
various places, to wit, “ London for sharpers, 
Brummagem for thieves, Paris for flymen, 
Sheffield for pitchers of snyde (coiners and 
utterers), signed by Darkey, the gun (or go- 
noph, i.¢.thief), from Wandsworth Road, fora 
bust.” Or, as regards the ultimate destination 
of these gentlemen, we find that the convict 
establishments have Murrays of their own, 
who say— 
“Dartmoor is a tidy place, 

Chatham is the terror of our race, 

Portland is not quite so bad, 

Broadmoor is for those stark mad, 

Pentonville is the hill of London, 

Borstal if you’re there you’re undone, 


Portsmouth is a noted shop, 
Brixton is a regular cop.” 





Or, as a more fleshly poet writes :— | 


** Millbank for thick shins and graft at the pump, 
Broadmoor for all laggs as go off their chump (become 


insane) | 
Brixton for good toke and cocoa with fat, 

Dartmoor for bad grub but plenty of chat, 

Portsmouth a blooming bad place for bard work, 
Chatham on Sunday gives four ounces of pork. 
Portland is the worst of the lot for to joke in, 

For fetching a lagging there is no place like Woking.” 


I have left to the last the by no means 
least instructive class of inscriptions, the re- 
ligious ones. Many of them may be the | 
expression of hypocrisy, for the prison world 
is not much better than the external world | 
of undetected persons; many may record an 
emotion that dies almost at its birth, like 
the resolutions that are born in church and 
buried in the churchyard ; but yet it must 
be remembered that they are not meant to 
catch the eye, and thus curry favour, for 
what they would gain would probably be a 
day’s bread and water for defacing the cell 
contrary to regulations, or being in possession 
of acontraband pencil. In not a few cases, 
however, they spring from a revived or new- 
born emotion, that convinces or calms, softens 


or makes brave to endure. Instances of these 
inscriptions are: ‘ Keep your sins ever before 
thee ;” or “Fear God and scorn the Devil, 
then you will not be here again ;” or (with 
another suspicion of the dualist heresy) “The 
Almighty for master, the devil for servant. 
Amen.” In which case the love of antithesis 
has proved fatal to the theological accuracy, 


|or even the common sense of the author. 


‘“‘Whatsoever you would that men should do 
unto you, even so do it unto them” may have 
reminded the prisoner of the innate selfish- 
ness of criminality, or have been meant as a 
reminder to the officers of how mercy must 
rejoice over judgment, and kindness accom- 
pany the discharge of duty. Was some 
David striving to be his own Nathan when 


| he wrote “Thou hast forgotten the law of 


thy God, I will also forget thee”? And 
certainly the hymn based on Holman Hunt’s 
“ Light of the World” has rarely found more 
striking application than when it was written 
on a cell wall. ‘“O Jesu, Thou art standing 
outside this fast-closed door,” and the rest of 
the poem followed. And the city motto, 
“Domine dirige nos,” was certainly more in 
place here than when I observed it under the 
City arms on the doors of a gin-palace in the 
City Road. Nor are the cases unknown in 


| which real good comes out of apparent evil, 


and the prisoner can honestly and thankfully 
say, “The Lord saith, It is good to be here.” 
Says another, with doubtless a good inten- 
tion, “ Brethren in adversity, turn your heart 
to God and be happy.” Pregnant, and not 
selfish, is the prayer and intercession, “God 
help me, God help you.” Useful the re- 
minder, “The Lord’s eye is everywhere.” 
Or this, “It’s never too late to mend ; God 
help us to do so. Amen.” Was that man 
hardened who wrote, “God bless my wife 
and children,” as a relief to a heart that ached 
for the aches it had caused to other hearts ? 
And, finally, the inscription, “I was in prison 
and ye visited me,” may help to remind my 
readers of how it is easier and more common 
to give prisoners contempt or blame, or to 
let them drop out of public or private prayer, 
than to obey the Master’s command in spirit, 
if it be impossible according to the letter. 
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aa hl one of the masses of sea-squirts | 
which the dredge has torn from the | 
harbour floor, and among their roots you are | 


om | 
almost sure to find a small sponge, greyish- | 
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white, rough, tubular, tapering to an open 
mouth, which is neatly finished off with a 


ringed coping. Grantia ciliata, or ensata, is 


its name. You will find all the species beau- 
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tifully figured and concisely described in 
Bowerbank’s “ British Sponges,” a book in 
four goodly volumes worth looking at, if only 
as an example of what patience and a passion 
for accuracy may accomplish in the course of 
a long and honoured life. Grantia is small 
enough to be placed in a thin trough, and 
there, if it has been judiciously severed from 
its original home and quickly removed to a 
new microscopic ocean, it will carry on won- 
derful pumping and feeding processes. Out 
of the mouth a continuous, though somewhat 
jerky, stream will flow, proving that life of 
some kind is busily at work within. The 
furry exterior of the little sponge will resolve 
itself under a direct light into a multitude of 
cunningly interwoven, yet bristling, spicules 
of flint. A careful dissection of the colony 
—for now we have come into the region of 
associated life and co-operative labour—may 
result in a partial unravelment of the interior 
mystery. A small portion of the slimy 
sponge-flesh lining the inside and overflowing 
the outside of the flask-like structure, exa- 
mined under a high power, will be found to 


consist in part of formless life, differing but | 


little from the white corpuscles which mingle 
with the curious red discs forming the main 
constituents of blood, or from the larger 
amcebze which lead a simple solitary life in 
ditch water, and more rarely among the sea- 
weeds at low-water mark. Analogy tells us 
—and what follows is true of all sponge-sar- 
code—that these amceboid specks have powers 
of contraction and expansion, of absorption 
and exhalation, of assimilation and reproduc- 
tion. They can appreciate the oxygen which 
comes in minute silvery globules from the 
vegetation around. They can seize the infi- 
nitely small atoms of infusorial life which 


decay nourishes, and can extract from them | 


starch, albumen, nitrogen, colouring and 
mineral matter. From the water they can 


is spun. They are sensitive to temperature, 
pressure, light, and poisonous gases. In 
respect of these conditions treat them well, 
that is to say, as Nature herself treats them, 
and they will live and carry on their work. 
Treat them ill and no form of life will more 
quickly die. They are obedient to a law 
which for them is complex, for it adapts itself 
to the imperious demands of an ever-chang- 
ing environment, and therefore enjoins the 
abandonment of original form and function 
in favour of something quite new and diverse. 
From one nucleated speck of amceba, by cel- 
lular division, comes a packed oval mass of 

















orderly arranged atoms, like a shelless egg. 
From the tip of each atom, or monad, on the 
outside layer or ectoderm, as it is called, 
comes a waving cilium. The inner layer, or 
endoderm, at this stage is amceboid and not 
visibly ciliated. At the obtuse end of the 
whole egg-like mass a ring of sucker processes 
is developed. At the more pointed end pre- 
paration is made for a mouth. By the ciliary 
motion of the ectodermal members of the 
colony the whole structure rushes through 
the waters, feeding and thriving as it goes. 
Presently comes the mandate of that instinct 
which eludes experiment and baffles even 
imagination, and the sucker-ring adheres to 
weed or rock, ascidian or crab-shell, and the 
mature sponge-life begins. Meantime change 
and decay, the development of new processes, 
and the accumulation of totally different 
materials, have wrought a magical transfor- 
mation. Just as ants lose their wings, and 
larval barnacles and zoophytes their eyes, 
and most embryonic forms of life some organ 
or organs when they have fulfilled their pur- 
pose, so the outside sponge-monads lose their 
cilia as soon as the itinerancy is exchanged 
for permanency of abode. They revert, in 
fact, to the earlier and simpler amceboid form 
from which they sprang. But cilia are still 
needed. Indeed, it is probable that no form 
of life on land or sea can exist without the 
rhythmic ciliary movement. From man 
downwards, through all grades of animal 
life, it reigns—a mystery accounting for athou- 
sand processes, but itself an insoluble elemen- 
tary factor, in presence of which the pro- 
foundest investigator of ultimate causes can 
only bow down in speechless awe. Analogy, 
to which we are indebted for so much know- 
ledge and for not a little of our most probable 
surmising, would suggest that even in the 
amceba itself, possibly also in the white cor- 


| puscles of our own blood, there is inconciey- 
secrete lime, silica, or the curious substance | 
of which the tough horny silk of their house | 


ably fine ciliation. Even from plant life it is 
not excluded, as those know full well who 
have watched the green fairy-like globes of 
Volvoz globator, rolling round and round and 
on and on through the water of a microscopical 
trough. Some day it may be possible to 
demonstrate that, in the ascending and de- 
scending currents which make the interior of 
every tree and flower a world of wonder, 
the same ciliary movement holds a high ele- 
mentary place akin to that which it holds in 
the epithelium of the larynx and bronchial 
tubes. So far as processes are concerned, 
nothing must be admitted to be impossible 
of achievement. It is only when we stand 
on the very threshold of life and ask, From 
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whence ? that science and experiment are at 
fault. 

But to return. It is certain that the fixed 
sponge can no more feed and build and weave 
without ciliary action than the embryo 
sponge can move towards its destined home 
without this same motive power. Only now 
the ciliation must be inside the expanding 
structure. Its outside function is exhausted. 
But, first, what has been accomplished in the 
all-important business of sponge-building ? 
Here are a number of sponges dredged last 
autumn from the deep waters of the English 
Channel for the service of this article. There 
are brown, elongated, pillar-masses, one of 
them attached to a mussel-shell, others rudely 
torn from rocks. There are dark grey, soft 
sheets with crater-like mouths—lIcelandic 
geysers in miniature. There is a lighter, 
fawn-coloured, bread-and-jelly sponge, filling 
up the interstices of a huge mussel, which is 
covered with barnacles, tunicata, zoophytes, 
and polyzoa. There are many Grantias, some 
of them minute, others half an inch or more 
in length. There are flat, grey patches, 
curiously honeycombed and ridged, which 
were loosely attached to the rocks, over 
which our trawl dragged its way for a mile 
or more in many fathoms of water off the 
Dorset coast. There are stones covered by 
thin, dense, richly-coloured sheets, which no 
one, except a naturalist, would dream of 
calling sponges. There are old oyster-shells, 
pierced with small, perfectly round holes, in 
each one of which, when the shells rolled out 
of the trawl, was a cliona, or part of a ramifi- 
cation of cliona, which had bored its way 
into the hard mass of lime, and tunnelled 
out a network of cells and passages out of sight. 
And, not to exhaust our list, there is a little 
sponge, big and soft enough to have washed 
the face of the baby Buckland on the day of 
his birth, Were we to explore the whole 
extent of our English Channel, and search 
the rock-pools and oolitic ledges of the Dorset- 
shire coast, or the still richer preserves of 
North and South Devon, made for ever 
famous by Charles Kingsley and Philip Henry 
Gosse, we should find many other varieties, 
some of them extremely beautiful, both in 
form and colour. 

For the service of the present race of man 
few of these sponges are of any direct use, 
save as beautiful objects in a museum or 
drawing-room cabinet. It is only the finer 
sorts of horny sponges, free from sand-grains 
and lime or flint spicules, which reach the 
world of commerce, the bath of the water- 
lover, or the coach-house of the wealthy. 








But it may be that even now, as in past 
geological cycles, the great flint-secreting 
sponges, with their strange assortment of 
triangular, sexangular, spear-shaped, star, 
anchor, or trident-like spicules, in co-partner- 
ship with other living builders, are slowly 
accumulating the materials out of which will 
arise the mountains and rolling downs of the 
new earth. He who at the first made all 
things is “laying the beams of His chambers 
in the waters.” 

This rapid review of the various forms 
which sponge-builders devise may suffice to 
give some idea of the important work which 
our newly-matured and located Grantia has 
commenced. Its flesh has increased by con- 
stant subdivision and expansion. The outer 
flesh is partially severed from the inner. 
The outer is thin, soft, slimy. The inner is 
of a somewhat firmer texture. Most of the 
atoms of which it is composed have a defi- 
nitely pear or bottle-like shape. Each monad 
contains a nucleus, and emits a cilium. All 
the whip-like cilia point inwardly. They 
wave rhythmically, always in one direction, 
and with one simple end in view. Their 
purpose is to drive forth through the open 
crater-mouth all the water, which streams 
into the inner chamber of the flask, through 
the fine pores which pierce the outer wall. 
The water, when it flowed in, was charged 
with minute atoms of animal and vegetable 
life, and was aérated with oxygen. The 
amceboid forms, and also the monads, seize 
these food supplies, together with all they 
need of purifying gas and soluble mineral 
matter. As the water is driven forth it 
bears with it all undigested particles. Thus 
life is maintained and living substance grows. 
But the greatest wonder of all is the wall- 
building, which goes on apace between the 
two ecto- and endo-dermal layers. It needs 
to be a strong wall. The exigencies of the 
colony demand also that it shall be shapely, 
and always of one shape, the type of which, 
at all events so long as the outward con- 
ditions remain undisturbed, shall never be 
lost. Moreover, it must be so constructed 
as to teach a severe lesson to the mouth of 
any hungry fish or crab who may attempt to 
dine on the flesh which it guards. Yet it 
must not be dense. Strength, lightness, 
beauty, insolubility, porousness, and power 
to protect—these are the qualities which are 
essential. And, with an adaptation of means 
to many and complex ends, which makes it 
infinitely easier to believe in the “ finger” of 
an intelligent Designer than in any fortuitous 
or even mechanically legal concourse of atoms, 
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it is done. Spicules of lime, the beauty of tween the two flesh walls; and so the 
which no words can describe, are loosely, sponge comes to be a well-defined, admir- 
yet according to well-considered plans and | ably protected, and sufficiently stable colonial 
specifications, built up in the interior be-' settlement. 





THE FISHERMAN’S HOME. 
6 in ~wraggs a light in the fisherman’s dwell- | There’s a lullaby soft and tender, 


ing, ; As she hushes her babe to its rest ; 
And a gleam in the fisherman’s home ; Her thoughts are all with the fisher 
It beckons him over the waters, In his toil on the ocean’s breast. 


Athwart the mist and the foam. 
There’s a prayer in the fisherman’s dwell- 





There’s a song in the fisherman’s dwelling, ing 
While the good wife makes it fair, For one on the stormy deep, 
For the love that lightens labour, | Through the hours of weary waiting, 


And the joy of love is there. Through the babe’s unconscious sleep. 
Cradle him, ocean billows, 
Cradle him, ocean foam, 
Waft him, O favouring breezes, 
And bring the fisherman home ! 
CG. T. 


A GIRLS’ MOVEMENT. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


I KNOW no more pathetically fair a sight | tween them and the leaden-footed hours— 
than a large meeting of educated girls, | music and dancing, bright holiday and gay 
such as I am accustomed to hold all over | festivity, pleasant seaside trip and mountain 
England. There they sit, rows and rows of | excursion. Doubtless they have their girlish 
them, with “eyes of early spring” and hair | troubles, all the more, perhaps, with many 
with that daffodil gleam which no storms of | because their life is so full of purposeless 
life have dashed, no snows of winter and rough | brightness and empty sunshine. But, any- 
weather have dimmed, looking more like | how, with all of us it is an accepted thing 
incarnations of Balder, the god of the spring, | that brightness and purity should surround 
than anything made out of our poor earthly | our girls, and pleasures should fetch their 
clay. | “day about from sun to sun, and rock the 
Coming up as I do, like Dante, “tutto | year as in a delightsome dream.” 

smorto,” from that dread under-world of woe| But side by side with this fair English 
that underlies the shining surfaces of life, I | girlhood, is another girlhood, one touch of 
gaze on those fair young things and think | nature making it kin, fashioned wondrously 
with what love and beauty and gladness we | alike under the cheap print and coarse 
are able to surround them. Every morning | jacket, and just as dear to the heart of God. 
brings to them her gold and frankincense, | Let us have a good look at this other girl- 
but lays her chill dews on other heads than | hood. A huge barrack building flares out 
theirs. Would they work? A score of | on the winter dusk, with its tiers of uncur- 
interesting studies open before them. Would | tained gas-lit windows. Alas, it is not a high- 
they play? Lawn tennis is there to exercise | class factory; but then there are many such. A 
their young limbs, and enable them to work | door opens and out a host of girls come pour- 
off their bright animal spirits. No breath | ing. Among them are elder women ; but the 
of the world’s pollution is allowed to cross | mass are young. Their dress is—well, what 
their spirits ; our garden lilies smell but of | M. Taine would stigmatise as English; the 
the rain and the dew. The monotony of | indigent ostrich feather, much depressed by 
life, the grey grind of toil, never presses on | our alien climate, its charms further en- 
them, for a hundred pleasant breaks come be- | hanced by a dirty artificial rose or two; their 
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jacket, as a French friend of mine puts it, often 
“in a disgusting state of bustification ” under | 
the arms, with a pin or two doing duty for 
hooks, the colours of the whole generally not 
on speaking terms with one another. 


woman, a low soft voice. 
come by and rudely jostle them, half in rough 


fun. One of them turns round and gives the | 


nearest offender a slap on the back, which 


does credit to the strength of her fair arm, | 
and this leads to a good deal of pulling about | 


and rough horse-play. The others laugh, 
all the more loudly when a coarse expression 
is used. 
stream. But what is their home? Some of 
them live with their parents; but to some 
of them home means a fireless bedroom, or 
rather, generally, the corner of one, and a 
meal which has to be taken anyhow in a 
house where they are not particularly wanted. 
These girls’ over-strained bodies need food— 
well cooked ; but the mother of the house 
was a factory girl herself; she never learned to 
cook, and she is too old and tired to learn now. 
They need quiet and rest after the long day 
of jarring noise ; but all their life is full of 
noise. With half-a-dozen people in one small 
room there is not much chance of quiet. They 
want recreation after the hard hours of toil ; 
they are full of pent-up spirits. When our 
girls have done their morning’s lesson-work, 


we hear a babble and a laughter on the stairs, | 


a rush as of many wings in the passage, the 
garden door bursts opens, and we see them 
tearing round the garden, “drinking the wind 
of their own speed.” What are they doing ? 
Letting off their spirits, you say with a fond 
smile. But where are these girls to let off 
their spirits with which nature has as plenti- 
fully endowed them? In the streets. Where 
can these girls find recreation, which you do 
not expect your girls to do without ? In the 
streets. They have two hours free ; where 
are they to spend them? In the low Music 
Hall, when they can afford it, the dancing- 
saloon, the public ;—these are their recrea- 
tions. Is it any wonder that with the same 
thoughts in their hearts as other girls, that 
they can only be young once, with the same 
girlish longing to have a good time of it 


They | 
are laughing and talking very loudly ;—these | 
girls have not got that excellent thing in| 
Some young men 


Home one after the other they | 


while youth lasts, and with only the streets | 
for their drawing-room and recreation-ground | 


—that, or the alternative of a Bible-class or 
sewing-meeting held by elderly ladies—is it a | 
wonder that so many of our factory or shop- | 
girls take up with a Bohemian life, that | 


either sinks them to unknown depths or 
XV—13 


| leaves them to hand on damaged traditions to 
| their young girls after them, gradually giving 
rise to a lowered womanhood, which in its turn 
| drags down the manhood of the country ? 

Now is it not obvious at the first glance 
that these two girlhoods were meant by God 
to be the complement of one another, and 
that we have divorced what He has joined 
together? Were not our girls meant to 
gain a sense of the realities of life, the grit 
of character— 


“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 


that forms 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command ”— 

to gain this through bearing the heavier 
burdens of their working-class sister, and 
were they not appointed to be the purifying, 
brightening influence in her days of toil, to 
bring beauty and culture into the lives of 
the girls of the people, and by their uncon- 
scious affection, without a word being said, 
make them ashamed of everything low and 
impure in their lives? Why has all this 
culture and brightness and purifying in- 
fluence been given to us upper-class women? 
Why are we ‘able to lavish it on our girls, 
exceptthat we and they may bethe better able 
to help, than if we were all ugly and dirty 
'and vulgar in back streets together? As 
there is a Father, a Heart above us, who 
loves His children all alike, is it possible 
that it can have been given us for any other 
purpose? Is not life purposely made on 
this terribly unequal plan in order to make 
it impossible to accept it for us or for our 
children on a self-basis, except at the cost of 
inner baseness? And if we do so accept it 
for them, letting them spend their trust- 
money on themselves, do we not uncon- 
sciously develop in them a likeness, as I 
venture to tell my young girls, to Sarey 
Gamp, who pillowed up her own back with 
the pillow snatched from under the dying 
head ; do we not unconsciously place them 
in the position of a man who, in a starving, 
besieged city, should scrape all the food he 
could find together for himself, and while the 
hungry faces glared in at him through the 
windows, should sit gobbling it upalone? Do 
we not unconsciously make them like a ship 
which, with colours flying and band play- 
ing, should pass by a group of sea-drenched 
| sailors clinging to a wreck, and refuse to let 
down the life-boat and take them off ? 

If we do not feel this, thank God our 
young girls do. They are beginning to feel 
| earnestly after a more organic Christianity 
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as the only condition on which they can | dinarily sharp to see whether it is the young 


believe in Christianity at all in the face of 
the tremendous inequalities of life. They 
are beginning to grasp what is the central 
truth of Christianity, not what we have 
made it, personal salvation, saving our own 
souls, making ourselves comfortable in 
this world and safe in the next, but what 
is the central truth of Christianity, what- 
ever we make it out to be, a life poured out 
for the good of the world, and personal 
salvation in order to have a life to pour out. 

The “ Girls’ Movement,” as I may call it, 
began among a number of highly-cultivated 
girls in Nottingham of their own unaided ini- 
tiative—young girls who felt that they could 
not go on accepting all that life gave them 
without holding it as a trust for the hun- 
dreds of rough girls with whom they found 
themselves surrounded in that great centre 
of female industry, many coming from the 
whcle country round. There they were by 
scores and scores, many a young girl far 
away from her own home, and living in lodg- 
ings, with none to guard her, guide her, help 
her, the hands held out to her too often held 
out to drag her down, and then “ alone when 
she falleth.” 

So these young educated girls, guarded, 
guided, helped by all that is best and purest 
and highest in life, did what our rough sailors 
do when a poor shipwrecked creature is being 
dragged, and tossed, and torn in the surf 
close on shore, yet perishing for the want of 
a strong grasp—they clasped one another’s 
hands and made a living chain, and each one 
holding on hard to the other, stretched out 
a helping hand to those in peril. They 
formed themselves into a band, so that they 
might not break too much into their home 
evenings, and opened an evening room, as 
they called it, denying themselves this ex- 
pensive knick-knack and that in their dress 
to afford the money to make it bright, and 
sparing some of the pretty things out of their 
own room to bring alittle culture and beauty 
into these toiling lives that had so little of 
either. 

Their next step was to get leave from one 
or two ot the employers to speak to the girls 
at their meal-time in factories where they felt 
they especially needed a helping hand. This 
was most courteously accorded, and they 
were able personally to tell the girls that 
they wanted to be their triends, and, as they 
were all girls together, to see whether they 
could not help one another. Working class 
girls, especially tactory girls, with their fear- 
ful and wonderful! independence, are extravr- 


| lady come to patronise and preach to them, 
| or the human friend come to love and help 
them, and they saw that here was “love 
without dissimulation,” and gladly accepted 
| the invitation to the opening tea, which was 
accordingly crowded. Here a club was 
formed, a small weekly payment agreed on, 
some very simple rules submitted and passed 
by show of hands. The educated girls ar- 
ranged to take it two and two an evening. 
Classes were opened and plenty of bright 
recreation provided, the piano proving the 
greatest attraction, as it always does in the 
musical north. The evening finished with a 
hymn andasimple prayer. At first anything 
like order was very hard to keep, but gradu- 
ally intercourse with refined and educated 
girls proved the softening and civilising in- 
fluence that wasso needed, but never known 
till now, and a higher tone soon made itself 
felt. The highest aim was always kept 
steadily in view, while they did not forget 
Simeon’s advice to the pious lady who asked 
him, “Ought we not always to be talking 
about religion, dear Mr. Simeon?” “ No, no, 
my dear madam,” the holy man answered 
somewhat precipitately, “ seasoned with salt, 
seasoned with salt, not a whole mouthful ! ” 
Individual dealing was secured by one of the 
workers giving up an evening to an “at 
home” once a week for any who might wish 
to ask counsel or help in any difficulty. 
And little by little they could joyfully point 
to one girl after another who had become, 
what a dear old charwoman of mine used to 
call expressively, “a come-out Christian.” 
Before long the numbers joining made it 
necessary to open another, and another 
room, to one of which respectable lodgings 
were attached, a far more ambitious under- 
taking, but one which yet waits the genius for 
managing who will solve the difficulty how to 
make it self-supporting after the first outlay. 
And all this was managed exclusively by 
girls with but little experience of life. Two 
precautions they take, indeed, against that 
inexperience. Their secretary is rather older 
than the rest, and as their president they 
chose, not an older woman, but a “ Father,” 
a kind, elderly man, who meets them once a 
quarter, trains them in good business habits, 
teaches them how to keep minutes, audits 
their accounts, and serves as a guarantee of 
good management to the outside public. And 
a very pretty sight it was to see him seated 
at the head of the table, with his large family 
of blooming daughters ranged all down the 
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room, and plyiny him with questions some of 
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which dived to such feminine depths that | conquered, the girls are easily got at in the 
| way adopted by the Nottingham workers, 


once I had to come to his rescue. 


Now why should not these clubs or even- | 


ing rooms for our tired factory girls, as well 
as our shop girls where shops close sufficiently 
early, be multiplied in all our towns ? Thank 
God the movement thus initiated by the 


educated girls of Nottingham has spread to | 


a large number of towns, chiefly in the north; 


} 
| 


and a personal invitation given to the open- 
ing tea with spruce little tickets for those 
who wish to come. 

To get the girls is easy enough. But the 
success of the club lies in keeping them. 
For a successful club three difficult corners 


| have to be turned. 


but why should not we teach our girls to | 


hold their culture and bright purity as a trust 


for those who are bearing all the hard work | 


of life for them, that they in their turn may 


minister to them its beauty and refinement ? | 
I am told that young ladies think now only | 


of their amusement. I can only give my 


experience, which is this: that I have at | 


times appealed to women of my own age 
in vain, though not often. I have never 
appealed to educated girls to come forward 


and help girls like themselves in all but the | 


fact that they are poor and uneducated and 
reft of bright things in their lives, but they 


have responded to my appeal and come for- | 


ward generally in troops. May it not be 


| democracy pure and simple. 


First, you must make up your mind to 
Ti, like certain 
young ladies Iknow, whose club, once flourish- 
ing, is now only attended by children, you 
mean to stand on your dignity, you had 
better remember that that tripod is in these 
days decidedly rickety about the legs and 
will certainly let you down into the dust of 
failure. The sooner we read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest a little eastern apothegm 
of Howard Hinton’s the better : 

“Two balls were together in a box, a gold 
and a gilt ball. The gilt ball was carefully 


| done up in tissue paper and securely wedged 


that the work we cut out for them is not | 


altogether adapted to call out their generous 
young sympathies? Surely we have not 
travelled so far from our own youth not to 
know the charmto young things of something 
that is all their own, and that they can work 


in a bright company of girls like themselves | 
with all that delicious chuchoterié and bub- | 
| ‘you'll rub it all off.’ 


bling laughter and irrepressible fun and 
earnestness combined which 
them. 

The band of young workers ready and 
eager to begin, the next question is where 
the club can be held. Of course if the funds 
are forthcoming to rent a small place of 
their own, it is much best. Sometimes a 


characterizes | 


into one corner; but the gold ball was loose 
and went rolling about with every movement 
of the box. 

«Oh, please do take care of yourself,’ said 
the gilt ball, peeping out apprehensively 
from the folds of the tissue paper. 

“ «Why, where’s the harm ?’ answered the 
gold ball as it took a fresh lurch to an oppo- 


o 


site corner. 
“*Oh, how can you?’ cried the other, 


“* Rub what off ?’ asked the gold ball.” 
Let us be the gold and not the gilt ball, 


the real educated and cultured lady, and we 


disused workshop can be found which wil | 


answer the purpose capitally. The walls 
blue-washed, and a cornice of red paper with 
good striking mottoes in white letters gives 
avery warm bright look to the room, and is 
cheaply done; but in cases where a room 
cannot be rented on purpose, an effort must 
be made to get hold of a school-room or a 
mission-hall. Nothing is sadder than the 
number of our unutilised public buildings, 
and before long we may perhaps see the 
suicidal folly of forcing our young folk to 
find their recreation in the streets or in low 
music-halls. The application should of course 
be backed by one or two people of influence 
who will guarantee the bond-fide nature of the 
undertaking. 


The difficulty about the room met and | ship there. We have to remember that our 


can form the tenderest friendship with a 
working-class girl and she will always give 
us our due. We needn’t give a thought to 
keeping up our position. The gold won't 
rub off, only the gingerbread gilt. 

The words of the stern old monk, Thomas 
a Kempis, are golden words here, and con- 
tain the whole secret of success, “he doeth 
much who loveth much.” We must draw 


| water out ot the well of the heart of God; 


we must love even as we have been loved, 
loving the more that these girls are rough 
and rude and so need our love, and have 
such rich hearts with which to pay it back. 
I do not mean by love that wretched coun- 
terfeit of “ petting” which 1 have seen at 
one girls’ institute, where they were allowed 
to insult those who had come to try and 
help them, and make the rudest remarks on 
their personal appearance. Those girls were 
petted, not loved. There was no real friend- 
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womanhood has to be to them a fountain of 


fine manners, as well as of pure thoughts, 
and right action, patiently “looking up and 
lifting up” till their womanhood, too, grows 
a benediction. 

The second difficult corner is as yet very 
imperfectly turned at all. It simply amazes 
me the way that we ignore that our girls 
have any legs. Let a girl once be a work- 
ing girl and every spiritually minded woman 
seems to contemplate her as a sort of barn- 
acle which, when full grown, sticks its foolish 
head against a rock or a timber, till it grows 
there, and uses its legs, or what remains of 
them, to kick its food into its mouth. We 
forget that even the young barnacle in its 
“ Nauplius ” stage is a most active creature 
chiefly made up of legs, and cuts about its 
crystal pavement in and out of the lovely sea 
grottoes with amazing rapidity. Young Men’s 
Christian Associations recognise this funda- 
mental fact of the manly frame; many of 
them have splendid gymnasiums attached to 
their premises. But for our poor girl-Naup- 
lius, tingling as she is with animal spirits 
and full of what I call the ‘‘ black kitten,” 
we have nothing more exhilarating to offer 
than a sewing-class, or “quiet games.” 
Should we expect our girls after a hard day 
of lessons to unbend over a sewing-class, or 
find their sole relaxation in reading the holy 
Scriptures and singing Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns, though their lives are far less mono- 
tonous even in their work than a working- 
class girl’s ? No wonder that a beautiful edu- 
cated girl who was much moved by my ad- 
dress, afterwards confided to a friend of hers, 
“T was within an ace of giving in my name 
and joining them ; but then you see it would 
only have thrown me in with the dismal folk 
and I knew I could not stand it !” 

Now how is the fundamental fact that our 
girls are still in the Nauplius stage, and 
have got legs with a strong desire to use 
them, to be met? At a charming club at 
Edinburgh, frequented chiefly by printers’ 
girls, they had quiet games and books at one 
end, a piano in the middle of the long low 
room—a disused workshop—and they had 
fitted up two swings at the farther end sus- 
pended froma massive beam. Those swings 
were an infinite attraction. Sometimes this 
might be managed with the ordinary gallows- 
like frame used for a swing where it cannot 
be safely suspended from wall or roof. A 
Giant Stride would be excellent, but I fear it 
is a very expensive thing to purchase. A 
skipping-rope would always be possible. But 
if we decide against ordinary dancing—and 





I allow that it is a most difficult question— 
then I am quite sure we shall not be able 
to solve the problem satisfactorily without 
adopting some form of marching and singing 
to music. 

At Miiller’s Orphanage, Bristol, they have 
all sorts of pretty marches, the girls singing 
and performing lovely arabesque figures 
which wind and unwind to music. These 
could certainly be procured. Could not also 
some of our musical friends help us from 
operatic music and give us some good 
marches, the performance of which would 
not be too difficult ? Lastly, “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,” or the old country dance, would 
surely, be allowed. 

I should also suggest the Cotillon, with 
its quaint ways of choosing partners, some- 
times half going out of the room and stick- 
ing their hands in at the crack of the door, 
each within seizing a hand ; sometimes a girl 
sitting in the midst with a looking-glass and 
her partners passed behind her for acceptance 
or rejection; sometimes fished for bya biscuit 
at the end of a string, the skilful snapper who 
seizes the bobbing bait winning the angler, 
and soon. If round dances are objected to, 
the girls might simply “ chasser” round the 
room in couples. 

It is not only a question of making our 
clubs popular; but as long as we are the 
“dismal folk” I feel we lose the high-spirited 
ones and let the girls of the finest stuff 
escape, the very girls who would be ring- 
leaders for Christ, if we did not associate 
His bright eucharistic religion with all that is 
dismal. 

The third difficult corner which is not only 
imperfectly turned, but round which we are 
only just beginning to venture to peer with 
the utmost apprehension, may be tersely 
summed up as what in Cambridgeshire we 
call “the min.” God has formed our human 
life on the pattern of the family, for the man 
with his greater strength to be the head of 
the woman, protecting her from all that 
wounds or lowers or wrongs her, and makes 
her unfit to be the mother of our redeemed 
race, and for the woman to be the heart of 
the man, to inspire him with all pure and 
noble purpose, and both to help one another 
Godward. But man thinks this a very dan- 
gerous idea on the part of his Maker, and 
proceeds to correct it by the safer plan of 
separating what God has joined together. 
The extent to which our Christian work is 
founded on the old monastic idea of the sepa- 
ration of the sexes is quite curious. ‘ What 
are you going to tell the girls to-night?” 
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said an orthodox lady to me before one of 
my great mass meetings of girls. ‘“‘ What can 
you tell them except just to take care of 
themselves and keep the men at arm’s 
length?” Admirable. Only unfortunately 
it cuts right across the very purpose for 
which God made us, which is to be the help- 
meet of the man, and use our soft woman’s 
arm not “to keep him at arm’s length,” poor 
creature, but to link it in his and lead him 
upward. -And I plead that as long as in our 
G.F.S., in our Y.W.C.A., in our clubs, we 
tacitly teach our girls that men are rough, 
coarse, unclean creatures, whom they may 
meet in the “ public,” in the dancing-saloon, 
in the music-hall, and in the streets, but into 
their Christian club they shall not come, we 
are leaving the citadel untaken, and we are 
working on the lines of monasticism, and not 
of the family, on man’s lines, not on God’s. 
Meet men girls will; working-class girls can 
no more do without the society of men than 
we expect our girls to do without. Had we 
not better make up our minds, therefore, to 
sanctify and raise their intercourse with the 
other sex ? 

What I would suggest would be frequent 
open evenings where the educated girls would 
bring their brothers, fathers, or lovers, and 
the girls bring their brothers or sweethearts, 
and let there be a display of native talent 
with singing and recitations. Our factory 
girls would quickly catch the manners of a 
lady with men, and would see that we do 
not indulge in sounding slaps on the back, 
and various other amenities not exactly con- 
ducive to “sweetness and light ;” and the 
mere recognition of their ties with men would 
itself do much to raise and purify and enable 
a working girl to speak of her lover with 
womanly dignity, and without that insane 
giggle which the mention of him evokes at 
present, as if he were a bad joke. 

As to the best way of helping them to take 
higher and purer views of these relations, 
whether in dealing with our own girls or 


with working-class girls—for both alike need | 
it in different ways—I am convinced that the | 


key of a woman’s nature will always be found 
in that element of divine motherhood which 
there is in every woman worthy the name, 
not in telling her to take care of herself, but 
to take care of others. I would get well into 
them the old saw that “a man is what a 
woman makes him,” and if there were less low | 
womanhood in the world, there were fewer 


low men. I would try and make them realise | 


the responsibilities of their womanhood, all 
its “divine possibilities ;” that they have got | 


to “mother,” to guard, all that is best and 
highest and purest in the men they are 
thrown with, whether their own brothers or 
the men they work with; I would say to 
every girl who is tempted to do what is 
wrong, Don’t do it, for his sake ; don’t do it 
because you are a woman ; don’t do it, just 
because that man cares for you, and just for 
that reason God has trusted you with all that 
is best and highest in him. Don’t you be the 
| means of bringing an awful sin on his soul.” 
I would make every girl realise that a noble 
man is almost without exception the shap- 
ing and moulding of a noble woman’s hands, 
a noble mother or a noble wife or a noble 
sister. 

I do not say but that I should often use 
the lower motive as well: that the girls 
whom men respect, and who get the steady 
men, the men worth having, for their hus- 
bands, are the girls who respect themselves ; 
but the chief stress I should lay on the 
higher teaching. ‘There are two rocks, in a 
man’s life,” says Frederick Robertson, “ on 
which he must either anchor or split, God 
and woman.” And I would plead with them 
to make their womanhood not a rock of 
offence, but a rock of salvation, bearing a 
steadfast light for all in peril on the sea. 

The roughest girls respond to this teach- 





low-class factory girls, who had come anyhow 
in their working clothes to hear me, without 
caring to tidy themselves, one of them went 
home and startled her mother by saying at 
half-past nine o’clock at night, ““O mother, 


made me feel I must clean myself and put 
on my Sunday best.” 

I never had a greater compliment. 

And beneath all this appeal to their 
higher nature must ever be, both with our 
own girls and these more unsheltered ones 


sanctity of the body as the temple of the 





belong to Christ, and must be kept pure and 
| clean and lovely for Him. 
| Ihave dealt in this paper only with the 
| strictly practicable. I have not indulged in 
counsels strictly of perfection. But few of 
| us are in the least aware of the wild life of 
| dissipation into which many—I fear an in- 
creasing number—of our shop girls are being 
| driven : not from any inherent viciousness but 
simply from their having no place of social 
| resort but the streets, unless they have an in 
_ herent taste for sewing classes or Bible classes, 


ing. Addressing a number of very rough: 


I have heard an address from a lady that has. 


whom they have to help, the teaching of the- 


Holy Ghost, that from the crown of their- 
heads to the sole of their feet, those bodies. 
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I am, of course, aware that the great 
difficulty lies, not with young girls, but with 
parents, and their reluctance to let them un- 
dertake any of the work I have sketched 


out. 
from the knowledge of the world’s evil ; you 
fear their catching something infectious; you 
are reluctant to spare them in the evening 
when they are wanted at the late dinner or 
the little music after it. Nay, one father I 
knew, who always went fast asleep on the 
Sunday afternoon, would not let his daughter 
teach in the Sunday-school because he liked 
to feel that she was in the house the last 
thing before he dosed off. 

Be it so. But I can only respectfully 
remind parents that there is but one condi- 
tion of discipleship, if they want their girls 
to be Christians. “As the Father sent me 
into the world, even so I send them into the 
world.” As the Christ was sent into the 


You fear their contracting defilement | 





world to suffer and to save, so the humblest 
follower of the Christ must be sent into the 
world to bear its pain and wrestle with its 
evil; to suffer and to save. Every parent’s 
heart is called upon to repeat in some faint 
degree the sacrifice in which the Church was 
foreshadowed, on which the Church was 
founded. ‘Because thou hast not withheld 
from Me thy child, therefore with blessings I 
will bless thee and her.” 

In every father’s and mother’s heart there 
must be some faint showing forth of the 
great eucharistic sacrifice, showing forth the 
Lord’s death till He come, in giving up their 
children to Him who freely gave up His 
only begotten Son for us. 

If you will fairly face the issues, what it 
is to shut the door of discipleship on your 
own child, I do not think that you will 


| hesitate. ‘ Behold, I and the children Thou 
| hast given me.” 





A NAVVY MISSIONARY OF THE SOUDAN. 


By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


OW and again there comes before us in 
this nineteenth century, busy, rich, am- 
bitious, rapid as its course is, a manifestation 
of the existence of an under-current of life— 
eternal life—little recked of by those who 
only scan its surface. The force of this under- 
current, though little suspected, is very great, 
and is the factor which keeps our England 
from moral death. In old-fashioned but 
noble words, we call it the grace of God. 
The grace of God in each single soul, which 
goes to make up the combined whole, is 
sufficiently large still to be the salvation of 
the nation. What this “grace” does for the 
whole Church is done by its force ennobling 
each individual character in it. It exalts a 
man’s aims, purifies his being, and renders 
an ordinary person heroic in devotion to 
duty. 

Seldom has this truth been more distinctly 
shown than in the case of William Moorley, 
the navvy missionary at Suakim. He was born 
in the year 1846, at the village of Risley, 
near Derby. His father was a labouring 
man, and William was the second of seven 
children. Both his parents were upright, God- 
fearing persons, respected for their honest 
lives and the admirable way in which they 
brought up their children. 

Wages in those days were very small, and 





it was a hard matter for one pair of hands | 


to fillso many mouths. As soon as the chil- 
dren could earn even a few pence weekly by 
being sent into the fields to frighten birds 
or pick up stones or weeds they had to go; 
and perhaps it was, after all, as good an edu- 
cation for them as much book-learning, little 
enough of which they got. 

William was a mere mite of a child when 
he began to labour, out in all weathers, and 
early inured to exposure of all kinds. As 
his brother testified, “he did a deal of work 
for a many years for very little money ;” and 
in answer to the question, “ How old was 
William when he began to work ?” his 
mother said, ‘“‘ Indeed, she hardly knew when 
he began ;” but he was always a contented 
child, with a sweet disposition and a cheer- 
fulness which grew with his growth, and in 
later years, as then, endeared him to all who 
knew him. After a time, his eldest brother 
had quite a rise in life ; he got the place of 
boy to look after a pony and help in the 
garden at a respectable house in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the end of two years, when 
he left, William succeeded him. There he 
remained three years, and then his next 
brother succeeded him. From one place to 
another he went as time passed, and it 
shows what a good opinion his employers 
entertained of him, for in three places his 
brothers followed him. 
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In the year 1881 the call for which he had 
been waiting came, and he was appointed one 
of the missionaries of the Navvy Mission So- 
ciety, and on 24th June in that year began 
his work, under the venerable and saintly 
Canon Jarrett, at North Cave, on the Hull 
and Barnsley line, who was so anxious about 
the large number of men working in his 
parish that he provided the whole of the 
missionary’s salary. 

At last Moorley was at work all day and 
every day for the Master whom he loved. 
There was no need to ask if he was a happy 
man; his smiling face spoke louder than 
words. His pleasant words and deep sym- 
pathy soon won his way with the men. He 
found his work very varied. First, there 
was a long stretch of line to walk along, 
giving the men tracts (which are always 
welcome) and a kindly word, and, arriving 
at the dinner hour, at first one gang and then 


another, giving short addresses, inviting the | 


men to the services, night-schools, &c. Once 
a week he walked to the extreme end of his 
section, and met the missionary of the next 
section, when both held a large noontide 


meeting in a coffee-room erected by Mrs. | 


Barkworth ; often a hundred navvies would 
be there. 


audience of from twenty to fifty. “I was 


very pleased,” he said on one of these early | 


days, “to see some of the men from a dis- 


tance bring their dinners near to where I | 
stood that they might hear.” Another part | 


of his duty was to visit the women and chil- 
dren, and the sick men in their homes.—tents, 
huts, or cottages, as the case might be—to 
kindle the fire as winter came on, and light 
the lamps in the mission-room. 

Sometimes a man would be killed on the 
works, and Moorley feared with a sickening 
dread that he was not fit to die; or a man 
whom he had rejoiced over as one entering 


At the cuttings he would get an | 


to take a hand with you, but it won’t.” And 
then he would “strike up,” and they would 
all joinin. Navvies love music, and Moorley 
did too. 

Sickness or accidents, too, had spoken in 
louder tones than the calm preaching of the 
word. One man, John Dorrell, was so 
spoken to by God Himself. Moorley visited 
him, and had the joy of seeing him come to 
Jesus. Little did the missionary think what 
a close companionship the future would 
bring. Little did he guess that one day, 
out in a burning, eastern desert, Dorrell 
would be his best friend, or that in the hold 
of a pestilential transport ship that navvy 
would face death itself to minister to him, 
and that the last friendly voice he should 
hear on earth would be the parting farewell 
of that brave, true friend. But so it 
was. 

Another man, Tyneside Jem, he lost sight 
of. Months passed, and then one night, 
when in the mission-room, “to my joyful 
surprise, Tyneside Jem came in a new man/ 
a child of God.” Then there were ‘“ Somer- 
set, Nottingham, Cambridge, and Fred— 
true models of men, all so different, but at 
the same time all so very real.” Then he 
speaks of others as “seeking Jesus.” 

So three years passed, and the line neared 
completion. Moorley’s services were no 
longer needed at North Cave, and being well 
fitted by his sweet temper and reliableness 
for the post, he was appointed by the Navvy 
Mission Society as its Itinerating missionary. 


| His work was to visit places where navvies 
had arrived but where arrangement had not 


yet been made for a permanent mission, to 


| start the whole machinery, see his successor 
settled, and then move on to somewhere 


the Father’s kingdom would turn back again | 


to sin. Now and again he would be pained 


. > { 
by the arguments of infidels; some were | 


exceedingly stupid. One of these would not 
believe in the existence of any place he him- 
self had not been to. Others were followers 
of Bradlangh. Moorley’s refuge was to con- 
front them with the Bible, and the divine 
Word often carried conviction, or, at least, 
secured silence. With men whose temptation 
was drink he had keen sympathy. When 


else. In the month of February, 1885, 
Government had engaged Messrs. Lucas 
and Aird to make the Suakim and Berber 
railway. It was known amongst the men 
employed by this great firm in the con- 
struction of the Hull and Barnsley line and 
the Tilbury Dock that many hundreds of 
picked men would be needed. The wildest 
excitement prevailed. All the material was 
being gathered on the works and shipped in 
hot haste—in some cases the wheelbarrows 


| were taken out of the men’s hands as they 


he saw lads gambling he would go up and | 
say cheerfully, “Come, mates, let us have a | 


sing. It’s a pity to see such fine young 
characters as you wasting your time. If it 


would do you any good, I’m sure I’d be glad | 





were being used. A new model carriage, 
intended for the opening of the new line, 
had “Suakim and Berber” painted on it in 
place of “Hull and Barnsley,” and was packed 
off before their eyes. Time was everything, 


| and whatever delay Government had shown 


in their Eastern operations, the great contrac- 
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A Soudan Native Warrior. 


tors showed thai their firm could rise equal 
to the occasion. Ships by the dozen left the 
ports with “plant;” men volunteered in 
crowds ; one engine-driver offered to go for 
less than he was getting at home, and yet he 
had two children and a wife. Five hundred 
picked men were shipped within the month ; 
but when the moment of parting came, and 
they had time to think of the dangers before 
them and the loved ones left behind, strong 
men shed tears as they bade their friends 
farewell. As soon as the advertisements for 
men were published and the men began to 
volunteer they came to ask that one of “our 
own ” missionaries might go out with them, 
and the Committee at once took steps to 
meet the desire. William Moorley was 
offered the appointment in a letter, which 
represented to him all the difficulties and 
dangers to be encountered, and left him per- 
fectly free to go or stay. 

In the meantime every few days large 


bodies of men were being shipped, and our 
missionaries at Tilbury found their hands 
full. Just as the train started one man 
handed Mr. Nicholls £6 and a bank book to 
take care of, another £10 to Mr. Burton. 
They had to draw up many wills, nearly 
always providing that the mother was to 
draw part of their pay while they were 
away, or, in the event of their death, to re- 
ceive the money due to them. They were on 
one occasion kept waiting some hours at the 
station, and one man proposed that some of 
them should form a deputation, and go to the 
office and ask for a gift of drink-money ; but 
Mr. Burton spoke to them, and not one man 
would join the proposer, so they left sober. 
A navvy at Hull sent as a present to his 
mates a large illustrated Testament. It and 
a large bag of books came after the men had 
gone ; but Mr. Burton hurried down to 
Greenhithe, off which the ship was lying 
adjusting the compasses, and took them. He 




















A Chief's Witc, with sphinx headdress. 


was royally received; the men all came 
crowding round. The Testament was given 
in charge to “Sweeney,” and he proceeded 
to wrap it in many covers, and put it under 
his bed. 

' ; Come, old boy,” said Mr. Burton ; “ lend 
it.’ 


“Well,” he replied, “I thouglft they'd | 
| vain applied for a free passage for a mission- 


spoil it, and I’m saving it for Egypt.” 

“Ah,” said another man, “when I get 
there I mean to lead a new life too.” 

In a remote corner the missionary found 
two men bending over a book; one could 
read, the other could not. 

“What have you got there ?” 

“One of the big Bibles, sir; I’m reading 
him the Parable of the Prodigal Son.” 

“Tm a wanderer,” said the other man, 
“ and now I want to wander back again.” 

On the voyage out, in two of the ships nav- 
vies turned missionaries, held meetings daily 
for the reading of the word and prayer. In 
one case that we know two men _ became 


changed before they landed. In another 
ship, which arrived on Good Friday, were 
some Christian men from Hull. They wrote 
home: ‘So we went to church three times, 
for it may be a long time before we have 
another chance.” ‘ Do let us have a mission 
man, for there is a deal of danger.” 

In the meantime the Committee had in 


ary. A lady at Brighton and some other 


| friends came forward with the money, and a 


passage was engaged by the Peninsular and 
Oriental line. 

On April the Ist, W. Moorley sailed. He 
reached Suakim, April 2Ist, in excellent 
health, where he found over two hundred 
and fifty navvies, with two army Scripture 
readers, a clergyman, and a devoted Christian 


colonel looking after them along with the 


soldiers there. He learnt that the lines were 
laid twelve miles out, as far as Handoub 
Wells, and that there were already sixty 
bell-tents occupied by five men each. He 
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had been left perfectly free to act as he 
thought best, so unhesitatingly he chose the 
path of self-denial and danger, and went 
to the front that afternoon, where on every 
side stretched the hot desert, its bare ex- 
panse broken only by a few shrubs, which 
were soon torn up for firing. No tree or 
sign of verdure was to be seen, though, as 
the line advanced, we find expressions in his 
journals which recorded the “beauty” of the 
scene, beyond the desert expanse —some- 


times marred by the signs of carnage, vul- | 


tures and clouds of carrion birds; now 
narrowing in, now at some distance from 
each other towered a chain of hills. On 
the foot hills the guarding corps of the 
army was camped; then came the camp 
of the friendly tribes, numbering five hun- 
dred Arabs, accompanied by their wives and 
children, the cattle and camels. In the 
centre were the white tents of the navvy en- 
campment and the new line with the Gatling 
guns on the break-vans. Water had by this 
time been brought to the camp, and was 
supplied into tanks ; before this was the case 
the soldiers’ allowance was only two quarts 
a day for every purpose. Moorley gives 
an affecting account of the Australian column 
marching past, coming in sight of the tanks, 
and being so mad with thirst that they 
broke ranks and, witha rush, dashed to them, 
scooping the water up in anything they could 
lay hold of. Here he lived amongst the men, 
never leaving, save to journey down to Sua- 
kim once a week to visit the sick in the hos- 
pital. He gained permission to hold ser- 
vices in the mess-house, a large, cool place 
made of some upright posts and covered in 
with mats. 

The mess-house would hold over three hun- 
dred ; so he at once began a series of meet- 
ings. Four nights in the week, and three times 
on Sundays, he proclaimed the good news of 
Christ. He led the singing on his concer- 
tina (having taken a good supply of Moody’s 
hymns, with which the men were familiar, 
and in the choruses of which they could 
join, even if unable to read), then preached 
earnestly and heartily free salvation and all- 
sustaining grace. He never had a poor meet- 
ing, and often the place was crowded. The 
soldiers, between whom and the navvies there 
was always a good feeling, also came to the 
services, and for prayer and conversation 
afterwards to his tent; even the colonel in 
command, on one occasion, stopped Mr. 
Moorley to express his pleasure at “such 
good hearty meetings.” Besides his ser- 
vices, he regularly distributed tracts in all 











the tents, ministered to the sick in camp, 
visited up the line in the early morn- 
ing, and when it became so hot that the 
men could not touch the metals, and were 
in their tents from ten o'clock till two, 
he did not rest, but spent his time in tent 
visitation or writing letters for them and 
helping them ; in every way trying to win 
them to Christ. ‘It makes me very happy 
to find the men come to me to do things for 
them ; often as fast as one goes another comes.” 
“The day before the mail I spent a deal of 
time in writing letters for them—thirty-one 
yesterday.” Another great pleasure he had 
was that God sent him some Christian friends. 
John Dorrell (Jolly), the navvy whom he had 
led to God at North Cave, proved a most 
valuable friend—made Moorley a little table, 
&c. A Hindoo, who was a Christian, acted 
as his interpreter when he preached to the 
coolies. 

Every week the camp moved, and there 
was a general commotion. First marched 
the soldiers ; then came a convoy of camels 
with the tents, &c., &c.; then the navvies; 
then the friendly tribes, who worked them- 
selves up into such a state of excitement 
that they often closed the day with a “war 
dance.” Sometimes the camp was thrown 
into a commotion of welcome by the arrival 
of more men frora England. ‘The heat be- 
came awful; it rose to 120° out of doors 
and 83° in the tents. Mr. Moorley writes, 
“There is much noise—camels screaming, 
drums beating, bugles calling, and the filthy 
conversation of our men; but we have some 
happy prayer meetings in my hut after the 
service, five to-night.” “A very good time 
in my tent, four navvies and two soldiers.” 

When he spoke to the Hindoos through his 
interpreter, some said “they dare not be- 
come Christians on account of their friends.” 

The soldiers knew and loved him too. One 
young soldier came to his tent at night to 
tell him “that on the Rock of Gibraltar he 
had found the Rock Christ Jesus.” 

By May Ist the camp was at Otato. The 
heat was increasing. If a cow was killed, in 
a very short time the flesh would turn black. 
A man taken ill on May 6th died that evening. 
Another died on May 10th. 

The sickness at the Suakim end of the line 
was increasing, and no wonder, seeing a man 
wrote home— 

“We are living on an island where the 
ex-Pasha’s army was cut up in 82. They 
are all buried here, and our tents are on the 
top of them. When it rains and the sun 
shines on it, it does make a horrible smell ; 
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(Surely this wicked carelessness might have 
been avoided.) 

Yet Moorley could write— 

“Tam not anxious about a single day be- 
forehand. ‘As thy day so thy strength 
shall be’ is a promise I claim as my own, 
feeling assured that God will keep it to its 
utmost limit.” 

By May 13th sixteen men were ill in camp, 
besides those sent to the Suakim hospital. 
The heat was 133° in the sun and 103° in the 
tents. 

When twenty-two miles of line were 
finished, there came orders that all was to be 
abandoned, though there were thirty un- 
loaded vessels in the harbour, and the men 
were to return home. 

On May 12th Moorley was ill with the 
fever. With a shaking hand he traced the 
loved words, “ His grace I find sufficient, and 
His strength perfect in my weakness ; thus I 
try and find Him faithful.” 

The next day he was better, and, weak as 
he still was, managed to go to the mess-house 
and hold service. On May 21st the camp was 
broken up. He was too weak to pack his 
tent, &c., but his friend Dorrell and two other 
men did it for him, and then he was placed 
on a truck for removal. There was a stop- 
page of two hours, and he crept under the 
waggon, and some one gave him a bit of 
biscuit and cheese. 

He became better again at Suakim. . The 
bustle of going home, the lawlessness and 
confusion of the place excited the men, and 
it was useless trying “to do much.” 

“Sunday 24th. Went from tent to tent 
till very tired ” (this is the only time he com- 
plains). He spent the afternoon in visiting 
the sick. In the hospital were Harry Ed- 
mondstone and William Standhop. He stayed 
till William died. At night he held his last 
service in an empty mess-house, and felt dis- 
appointed that only twelve came. One of 
these went, as he said afterwards, “to make 
fun, but God smashed me ;” and he sought 
his hitherto rejected Saviour with bitter 
tears. Another waited outside to beg the 
missionary for a Testament, which he pro- 
mised always to read. So the Master re- 
warded His servant’s last service. 

On May the 26th, having made all arrange- 
ments for returning home, Moorley passed 
out of the noisy confusion of the town, and 
visited the burial-ground with its forty-one 
graves of our men—fine strong men only four 
weeks ago—a bitter visit to their missionary. 
Mr. Moorley might have returned as he 


and then the water has a horrible smell.” | was sent, with every comfort, but he elected 





to come home as a navvy, in the transport 
Tiverton, with four hundred men on board. 
The ship sailed on the 28th, and on the pre- 
vious day he wrote to me, saying he was 
quite well and looked forward to working for 
Christ on the home voyage. 

But on that day he slipped down the com- 
panion and sprained hisankle. Dorrell, who 
was happily with him, bathed his ankle, but 
he was too ill to do anything on Sunday. 
And it shows how right Moorley was in 
electing to come back with his men to minis- 
ter to them, for no kind of service was held 
with them, no word for God and their souls 
spoken to them, though man after man 
sickened, until there were twelve down with 
the horrible enteric fever, and lying in 
that pestilent hold ill until the 17th of 
June, when the Tiverton put into Plymouth 
Harbour. 

On the 2nd of June William Moorley was 
taken ill. It was a fearful time. He lay 
in his cot, his Bible always by him, very 
patient, and, when conscious, cheerful. In 
his delirium he talked about his beloved 
work, and wearied that “ there could be no 
service to-day and it Sunday.” There was 
no fresh milk (why ?), and no proper beef- 
tea, of course. All the sick loathed the 
tinned milk. They felt dreadfully, too, the 
rolling of the ship, which increased their 
sickness and pain. They quickly became 
emaciated to skeletons. Then it was that 
the love of Christ imparted to John Dorrell 
made a hero of him. At the risk of his own 
life, day and night, he nursed Mr. Moorley. 
No words can describe the horrors of that 
illness or what Dorrell did; for six nights 
he sat up, and another man took the alter- 
nate five. All day long he never left his 
friend’s side, and did everything for him. 
He nursed him with the patience of a 
mother, and with rough but indescribable 
tenderness and devotion. 

The ships neared the English shores ; in 
the two were seventeen men ill from enteric 
fever ; it was thought best to remove them 
to the Military Hospital at Devonport. 

Dorrell dressed Mr. Moorley, and asked 
him if he should write to any of his friends ; 
but Moorley said, “No; he hoped in a few 
days to be able to do so himself.” But he 
never spoke again after leaving the ship. He 
was carried on a stretcher to the hospital. 
Alone, without one friend but his faithful 
Master by him, on the night of Wednesday, 
June 19th, he “laid down his life for his 
friends.” 











THE SUMMER 


TIME OF 1665. 


By ROBERT WOBURN. 


PEAKING of the evils of our modern 
literature, Cardinal Newman once said 
that they largely arose from the facilities of 
publication. “Every season bears its own 
crop of books, and every fresh season ousts 
the foregoing.” On this account cheapness 
in books is not of necessity a recommenda- 
tion ; but books which, whilst they are cheap, 
have also in them that quality which has sur- 
vived through centuries, instructing and cul- 
tivating their readers through them all, 
should be looked upon as public benefits. 
Such are the series known as the Univer- 
sal Library, in which the writings, travels, 


and histories of many of the old English, | 


Continental, and even Oriental authors are 
at present being published. 

The plain cloth covers, the clear type, and 
the often quaint contents of these books, all help 
to turn our thoughts back towards the past. 
Amongst them, perhaps, none are of greater 
interest, more especially to the people of Lon- 
don, than Defoe’s “ Journal of the Plague.” 

At the time of the Plague, Daniel Defoe 
was four years old; his memoirs of that 
terrible visitation were written from facts 
and details collected during his lifetime, and 
published in their present form between 
1719 and 1728. The journal has _ been 
slightingly spoken of as an “artistical but 


merchants for cellars, and warehouses were 
made out of the resting-places of the dead.” 
It was commerce, not religion, that now 
carried all before it. The high walls and 
embattled towers of the city, with their slop- 
ing riverside lawns, were fast disappearing 
before warehouses and wharves; and mer- 
chants’ barges already floated where only 
swans had sailed. 

But the city both within and without the 
walls was still picturesque; its gates and 
towers, its crooked streets, and gabled houses, 
huddled together around the tall cathedral 
spire, were as yet little altered, save that 
St. Paul’s was “the common resort of the 
gay and idle, politicians, newsmongers, and 
fashionable men ;” and in the upper choir of 
| that church, “where communion table doth 
| stand, there is such irreverent people walk- 
| ing with their hattes on their heade com- 
| monly all service time.” 
| With disrespect for the cathedral and 
chantries came plenty of “ gaming-tables, 
dancing-rooms, and music-halls;” and in- 
| stead of the celebration of the mass, there 
were “plays and interludes, after the manner 
of the French Court.” 
| To the city so secular, frivolous, and gay, 
in the early part of September, 1664, came 
tidings of how a plague had broken out 





imaginary history.” But the results of the | again in Holland; but the rumour soon 
careful distinction he made between the inci- | died away, and Defoe tells us, the “ people 
dents he records and those he rejects; be-| began to forget it, as a thing we were very 
tween, on the one hand, mere rumour and, | little concerned in, and that we hoped was 
on the other, statistical calendars and official | not true.” 

reports, can hardly be termed “imaginary ;”| Towards the close of November, however, 
nor can the terrible simplicity with which | its forerunners were here; there died in 
Defoe tells us that, “Many consciences were | Drury Lane two men, unmistakably of the 
awakened, many hard hearts melted into | plague, and the weekly bill of mortality for 
tears; and many a penitent confession was | the parish of St. Giles opened the terrible 
made of crimes long concealed,” be imaginary. | lists of the coming Angel of Death, 


The story of the Plague and of the Great} Plague—2. 


Fire are scarcely familiar, but the kind of city 
which the flames destroyed isstill less familiar. 
Medieval London was fast passing away 


| Parishes in ufected—1. 
| Little by little the distemper crept east- 
| wards, and in the early part of May of the 





in the reign of Charles II. A century before, | following year, “to the great affliction of 
the country had suddenly thrown aside the | the city, one died within the walls.” Defoe 
forms of the religion of her fathers; an-| quaintly tells us that at the shock of the 
cient sanctions of belief and conduct gave | coming trouble a new mood of life spread 
place to newer and as yet weaker ones. Out | over the doomed city, “everybody was at 
of contempt for its sacred places, the city had | peace ; there was no occasion for lawyers.” 

turned the old chapels and chantries into} Merchants and tradesmen suspended their 


lumber shops for “fir poles,” “ladders,” and | business. Men had no'longer need for bangles 
suchlike things; and at the Restoration, | and broideries, for, indeed, anything save 
“vaults were hired by carpenters and wine-| the bare necessities of life; and thus, though 
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the well-to-do had more than enough, many, 
thousands of “riband weavers, gold and silver 
lace makers, upholsterers,” also “ bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, and the like were left 
destitute.” For safety, multitudes betook 
themselves to the water. Seen from the hills 
at Greenwich, the river rapidly became a 
strange sight. Long lines of vessels, to which 
those who could fly had fled, were riding at 


anchor two and two in the middle of the | 
stream, a forest of tapering masts and spars | 


as far as the eye could reach towards the 
ocean. 


When the terrible pestilence first breathed | 


upon the people, there passed one night over 
the city a comet “of a faint, dull, languid 


colour, and its motion very solemn and slow.” | 


What may be thus described has been seen 
since, but in an age of “ fortune-tellers, cun- 


ning men, and astrologers,” this event gave | 


birth to many strange stories and predictions, 
to dreams and interpretations of dreams, and 
to a great dread amongst the simple and igno- 
rant, and even the educated people. 

In this hour of terror the turn of these 


| eager for passes and certificates of health ; 
and morning, noon, and night, the city rapidly 
| emptied itself. 

The death messenger which had been daily 
coming eastwards, creeping up through the 
parishes of St. Giles’, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and from Westminster, towards the City, by 
| way of Clerkenwell, Cripplegate, Shoreditch, 
and Bishopsgate, finally crossed over the 
river to Southwark. 

The gates were closed in vain, the walls 
had withstood armies, but death crept through 
| them, over them, under them, stalked in 
the streets, stared through cottage and palace 
| window alike, and before it pale people fled. 
Adding horror to all this confusion, there 
ran through the streets distracted creatures 
proclaiming the destruction of the City, and 
| one was reported to have run almost naked, 
“with a voice and countenance full of hez 
| ror,” repeating continually, “Oh! the great 
| and the dreadful God!” 

We are told that at the coming of the 
| terrible realities of the visitation, sectarian 
| distinctions sickened and died away. Denomi- 


money-makers had come; grave men in velvet | nations were reconciled, “the people flocked 
jackets, bands, and black cloaks frequented | without distinction to hear the preachers, 
the streets; their houses were hung with | not much inquiring who or what opinion 





signs and inscriptions. “ Here lives a fortune- 
teller ; here lives an astrologer; here you 
may have your nativity calculated,” and so 
on. And from the doorways, here and there, 
one saw the sign of “Friar Bacon’s Brazen 
Head,” or that of “ Mother Shipton,” or the 
‘ Merlin’s Head.” To the proprietors of these 
newly-hung signs terrified people flocked in 

t numbers; poor maidservants of the 


| they were of. But after the sickness was 
| over that spirit of charity abated.” 

So commenced the Plague, while all who 
could afford to fly had fled before it, which 
after all was very few compared with those 
who remained. Quickly people died in such 
numbers that they could no more toll the bells 
or even bury the dead in coffins. 

Like a fire, the distemper raged most 


richer folks, running and saying, “Oh, sir! for | fiercely in lines, one house conveyed it to 


the Lord’s sake, what will become of me? 
Will my mistress keep me, or will she turn me 
off? Will she stay here, or will she go into 
the country ; and if she goes into the country 


the next, leaving ruin and desolation behind, 
and devouring street after street till the 
whole town was wrapt in the burning of its 
dreadful flame. About June, the Lord 


will she take me with her, or leave me here | Mayor, Sir John Lawrence, and his alder- 


to be starved or undone?” How terrible 
these simple questionings! the issue would | 
mean to her life or death. The streets, 
with their shops and mansions side by side, 


men prepared, and on the first of July pub- 
lished, compulsory “orders” for the ninety- 
two parishes within the City itself. 

By these regulations all infected houses 





which a few weeks before had been gay, 
with throngs of effeminate courtiers and 
dandies, old soldiers, wealthy citizens, and 
whistling apprentices, were now thronged 
with waggons, carts, and coaches, loaded 
with women and children, with tents and 
bedding ; and numberless men upon horse- 
back clattered over the stones, some with | 
and some without servants, carrying baggage, 
all hurrying away from the doomed city. | 

Morning, noon, and night, the Lord | 
Mayor’s door was besieged with people, 








were to be shut up and guarded by specially 
appointed “watchmen,” one by day and one 
by night. No one was suffered to leave 
these houses, and it was thereby hoped that 
the plague might be stayed, “it it should so 
please God.” Examiners were appointed in 
every parish, to record as best they could 
the deaths of each district. 

For overlooking the dead, ‘“ women- 
searchers,” “such as are of honest reputation, 
and the best sort as can be got in this kind,” 
were to be engaged, and for their better as- 
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sistance “ chirugeons,” at twelve pence a 
body. 

There were orders concerning “houses 
and persons sick of the plague,” “cleaning 
and keeping the streets sweet,” and “ con- 
cerning loose and idle assemblies.” Under 
the last of these sections, no one might come 
into “any tavern, alehouse, or coffee-house 
to drink after nine of the clock in the evening, 
according to the antient law and custom of this 
City / i 

The noble conduct of the Lord Mayor and 
his officers strangely contrasted with that | 
of the King and his court, who all fled away | 
at the beginning and left things to look after | 
themselves. During September the plague 
reached its height; there died as many as a 
thousand a day, and the bills of mortality 
for the months of August and September 
registered 59,870, from all diseases. In- | 
cluding two days which the bills are short of | 
the two months, there died of the plague 
alone the terrible sum of 50,000 people. 

Yet was it impossible that these accounts 
should register the true tale of death; hun- 
dreds whose names were not known perished 
in the river, voluntarily quenching their 
burning agonies in its waters. What could 
read more pathetically than this? “It was 
known to us all, that abundance of poor 
dispairing creatures, who had the distemper 
upon them, and were grown stupid, or 
melancholy by their misery, as many were, 
wandered away into the fields and woods, 
and into secret uncouth places, almost any- 
where to creep into a bush or hedge, and 
DIE.” 

The people grew very humble and help- | 
less and broken-hearted, as their poor bodies 
showed signs, and were covered with sores and 
terrible swellings, generally about the neck 
or groin, which grew harder and harder, 
until unable to bear the fire and torment of 
their limbs, some would throw themselves 
out of the windows, or rush past the watch- | 
man out into the street, venting “their pain 
by despairing roarings, and such loud and 
lamentable cries were to be unceasingly 
heard as we walked along the streets, that 
would pierce the very heart to think of.” 

In the thoroughfares long rank grass 
waved between the paving stones, and in 
many places the doors and casements of the 
houses on either side of the road hung wide 
open; all its inmates were dead. Death | 
reigned supreme. The terrible silence was | 
broken only by the buzzing of flies, very 
busy in the sunny, silent rooms, with the 
bodies of the dead through the day ; and at | 


| nightfall and just before sunrise, by the 





bellmen, followed by the rumble of the 
wheels of dead-carts, and the footfalls of the 
bearers on the streets. 

Men, had it not been that starvation was 
their alternative, for there was no other 
work, would have hardly been found to do 
a work so loathsome. House by house, alley 
by alley, they gathered up with their strange 
instruments bodies which scarcely held to- 


| gether. From parish to parish, by ghastly 


torchlight, they collected till their carts 
overflowed with their burdens for the 
pits. 

A sample, perhaps the most terrible one, 
of “the pits,” was that in the churchyard of 
Aldgate, adjoining the parish of White- 
chapel ; forty feet long, fifteen feet broad, 
and some twenty feet deep. This gaping, ever- 
open grave received, from the 6th to the 
20th of September, 1,114 bodies; some 
naked, some wrapt in a blanket; rich and 


| poor alike, piled one upon the other, to 


within six feet of the surface. 

Night by night around these trenches 
lanterns and candles were glimmering, and 
as each cartload rolled in, on the newly- 
added heap the buriers laid coverings of earth. 
According to the City records, the distemper 
destroyed 68,590 persons in all; but this 
figure, prodigious though it is, for the rea- 
sons assigned above is probably far below the 
actual number. 

Defoe points out that of this 68,590, ac- 
cording to the official mortality bills them- 
selves, 50,000 perished during August and 
September ; taking into account those who 
died unknown and unheard of, and the poor 
little infants who perished almost ere they 
had lived, who were born only to be pitched 
with their mothers into the grave, it is more 
than probable that one hundred thousand 
souls were swept away during that brief but 
terrible visitation of 1665. 

Then the plague abated. From the last 
week of September to the close of October 
it departed with as great a rapidity as it had 
appeared. When the mortality bills first 
fell, the people were as joyful as at the 
raising of a siege ; they were less shy one of 
another, and faces were no longer utterly 
hopeless; day by day, as the winter ad- 
vanced, the terror passed away; mer- 
chants and tradesmen once more returned to 
the wonted scenes and occupations. By the 
month of February, 1666, the City was con- 
sidered quite free from infection, and the 
people once more thronged the streets so 
soon to be destroyed for ever by ‘ire. 

























BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


Br CLARA THWAITES, 


Autor or “Sones ror Lanour AND LEIsvRE.” 


HE sunset fires are fading o’er the heather, 
The flames of gold and crimson burn away, 
Upon the lea the purple shadows gather, 
And silence soothes the pulses of the day. 


Toll, curfew, toll! The day of toil is over, 
Recall the banished who aweary roam ; 

Chime / bells of peace, and wanderer and rover 
Will fondly turn their eyes to rest and home. 


The morning gave us songs and joy and laughter, 
The day was feverish with toil and care ; 

The night is cool, we think of rest hereafter, 
And sing our twilight songs upon the air. 


Toll, curfew, toll! And still our fitful fever, 
Cover the fires of anguish and of pain ; 

Peace shall be ours for ever and for ever, 
Sorrow shall never tell her tale again. 


Not yet the stars of heaven in their splendour 
Reveal infinity in glorious heights, 

Not yet their radiance meets us, pure and tender, 
Their rising we await, between the lights. 


Ring, curfew, ring! But not with voice of sorrovw, 
Utter melodiously our soft farewell 

To all that grieves us, for our fair to-morrow 
Will fairer be than sweetest tone may tell. 


** Between the lights” we watch, we wait, we ponder, 
Till beck’ning gleams from far-off worlds arise ; 

In hush of spirit we await with wonder 

The starry revelations of the skies. 

















“ Berween THe Licuts.” 
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FROM THE CRESCENT TO THE FULL 
Ellustrated by Recent Drawings. 
By E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.A:S. 
“ Marvellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well.”—Ps, lxxxix. 14. 
PART II. 


UT as the week draws to a close—some | chronometer. These motives, and _particu- 
three or four days, that is, after the full | larly the latter, are far more powerful in 
—the shadows begin to be again perceptible ; | securing the attentive study of the moon, 
but they fall now in the opposite direction | than the first one we mentioned, of its 
to that which they had before. Gradually | beautiful appearance, and the interesting 
changes similar to those of sunrise are no- | spectacles afforded by the progress of its day. 
ticed, but in a reverse order. The inner} The biography of the moon, as afforded to 
slope of the left-hand side of the ring begins | us in the different features of its surface, is 
to get rugged, and its precipices and terraces | not a subject to be compressed into. half a 
come out into strong relief; then the outer | dozen lines and it might well form the sub- 
slope of the opposite side follows suit, and | ject of a separate paper. The feature, how- 
the short, blunt, black shadows of its peaks | ever, which at once strikes the observer is 
grow long and sharp, and stretch themselves | the infinite number of so-called “ craters,” 
along the floor of the basin till they fill it. | which stud its surface from edge to edge, 
Slowly creeping towards the formation comes | and which Galileo most aptly compared to 
the “terminator,” the line where daylight | the “eyes” of a peacock’s tail. Many of 
ends and darkness begins, and now once | these so closely resemble our own volcanoes 


again we have a ring of gold, standing out 
from the moon, on the background of the 
darkness beyond. Fig. 5 represents a ring- 
plain called Firmicus, some thirty - eight 
miles in diameter, as it appears shortly be- 
fore the sun sets upon it. Then the side of 
the ring which was first to catch the rays of 
the rising sun, begins to be broken up by the 
rapidly rising shadows, broken lines die away 
to points of light, and these, one by one, 
fade and disappear. But still, the other 
half of the ring remains, now seen in wonder- 


fully strong relief, till the daylight fades | 


from the plain at its feet, and it stands a line 
of light, quite clear of the general body of 
the illuminated moon. And now the dark- 


‘ness begins to climb its outer slope ; breaks 


in the line mark the places of passes in the 
range ; these widen and multiply, till at last 
only the star-like point of light that shows 
the crest of some towering peak remains, in 
its turn soon to be lost to sight, until a 
fortnight later brings the dawn of another 
lunar day. 

But all these changes, however beautiful 
as spectacles, would never secure for the 
moon so devoted an attention as it receives 
from so many astronomers. It is not just to 
please his eye with pretty sights that the 
astronomer turns his telescope towards the 


midnight sky, and if he had not at least | 


| in shape, that it is scarcely possible to resist 
| the inference that they were formed in the 
| same way; and as these cup-shaped hollows 
are found of every conceivable size, from the 
| minutest point the telescope can show up to 
| objects large enough to be seen with the 
|naked eye from our globe, a quarter of a 
| million miles away, many have come to the 
cialis that volcanic action will explain 
everything we can see on the moon. 
“If there were volcanoes once, may there 








the hope of learning something of its past | 


history, and of watching actual changes take 
place on its surface, he would soon cease 
to regard the moon as more than a natural 


| not be some now,” is a natural question to 
| ask, and astronomers keep a sharp look out 
in order to detect, if possible, any signs of 




















z ! 
activity, and never was care, experience, and | 
patience more needed than in such a search. 


Besides all the changes which, as we have 
seen, take place in the appearance of a district 
during the progress of a lunar day, the moon 
has its seasons, like the earth, which intro- 
duce another confusing element. Not that 
there spring means the opening flowers and 
budding trees, summer the waving corn, 
autumn the golden fruit, or winter the white 





Fig. 6. 


snow ; but that the moon presents itself in 
a slightly different manner to the sun at 
these times, so that the lights and shadows 
fall somewhat differently. Then, again, 
although the moon always turns the same 
face towards us, yet it sways to and fro a 
little, as it were, so that we catch a glimpse, 
first a little way round this side, then a little 
‘way round that. This apparent rocking, 
libration as it is called, enables us to see 
more than half the surface of the moon, so 
that the area seen at one time or another is 
as much greater than that never seen as 10 
is greater than 7. But this libration has 
another result. A ring-mountain which is 
near the centre of the moon at one time, will 
be seen a good way from it at another, and 
it is therefore seen presented fully to us at 
one time and somewhat foreshortened at 
another. Corresponding differences in the 
mode of presentment are of course displayed 
by every portion of the surface, and the 
changes in appearance thus produced are 
often very confusing to an inexperienced 
observer, and these, as well as the alterations 
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produced by the varying angle of illumina-| 


tion, have to be carefully studied and duly | 
| think on insufficient ground. The evidence brought forward 


allowed for. 
The effect of foreshortening is well shown 


\ 
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by two other drawings of M. Stuyvaert, 
Figs. 6 and 7, which represent districts near 
the edge of the moon’s disc. Fig. 6 repre- 
sents sunrise upon a cluster of circular plains, 
seen by us at such an angle that they look 
more like narrow valleys. It should be 
noticed that the dark part at the bottom of 
the diagram does not represent the unillu- 
mined part of the moon, but the sky beyond 
the edge of the moon’s disc. One of the 


_ peaks in this diagram is 11,000 feet in height, 


others are 8,000 or 5,000, and yet despite 
their height, it is exceedingly difficult to find 
some of these formations when the moon is full, 
so great is the change in appearance brought 
about by the change in the angle at which 
the sun’s light falls upon them. In Fig. 7 
the dark part of the diagram represents 
the sky. This is a nearly circular plain 111 
miles in diameter, its oval form being due 
solely to the foreshortening. This plain has 
a singular position. It would be possible 
on certain occasions, could we stand on its 
central hills, to see the sun rise slowly over 
the wall of the plain 55 miles away, on the 
one side, and the earth, then but little past 
the full, rise on the other, whilst all the plain 
around lay plunged in darkness, the only 
light being reflected from the distant moun- 
tain peaks which formed the rampart of the 
vast enclosure. 

But there are instances of change which 
cannot well be ascribed to any one of these 
causes, and which those who have studied 
the moon the most carefully believe, almost 
without exception, to indicate real changes 





in its surface, and it is the hope of detecting 
such changes that lends to the study of the 
moon its greatest charm 
One of the most famous cases of supposed 
change occurred in a crater called after the 
great Swedish botanist, Linnzus, or Linné.* 
* The change in this formation is disputed by some, but I 


against it would prove, if anything, that it was not the first 
time that the district had been upturned. 
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This object had been frequently observed in 
the years 1840 to 1843, and then it was a 
crater of a very considerable size, some six 








er seven miles in diameter and 1,000 feet 
deep. On our earth this would indeed be a 
gigantic volcano, and though there are 
numberless craters on the moon larger by 
far, yet it was quite big enough for it to be 


avery conspicuous object in a fairly good | 


telescope. But in 1866 it had gone, and a 
white spot marked the place where it had 
been. 

This strange discovery caused a great deal 
of attention to be paid to the place, and two 
or three months later, a little hill was seen 
in the spot, with a tiny crater on its summit, 
only a twentieth as broad as the old great 
crater, and not nearly so deep. 

What could have happened here ? It may 
be that the hill was the result of a volcanic out- 
burst, accompanied probably by an earth- 
quake which shook down the walls of the old 
crater, just as part of the wall of the old 
crater of Vesuvius was destroyed by the 
eruption which buried Pompeii. Or, and 
this is more probable, the crater walls, which 
seem to have been very steep, may have 
fallen down of themselves, and the little 
crater may have been there before, but have 
escaped detection from its minuteness, until 
the reported disappearance of Linné called 
forth a more careful examination. 

M. Stuyvaert, however, presents us with 
an instance which seems to show that vol- 
canic action is not yet extinct on the moon. 
Fig 4 showed a small ring-plain, some fifteen 
miles in diameter. Hitherto this has been 
represented as perfectly plain inside, but M. 
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Stuyvaert sees now a small crater within it. 
By “small,” of course comparatively small is 
meant, for such a crater would exceed in 
diameter that of any active volcano the earth 
could show. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
if the crater was there before that it should 
have escaped notice, for every square league 
of the visible hemisphere of the moon has 
been repeatedly mapped with the greatest 
care, and the singular position of the little 
crater within the large one would make it 
difficult if not impossible for any one who 
observed the larger to fail to recognise the 
smaller too. Fig. 8 also shows a small crater 
which M. Stuyvaert finds to be recorded on 
no map; it is the one just above the prin- 
cipal crater. So likewise in Fig. 1, there is 
a tiny rounded hill, and a long straight rift 
or ridge within the ring-plain, which would 
seem never to have been seen before. In 
these two last cases, it would seem possible 
to suppose that, carefully as both districts 
have been examined from time to time, the 
supposed new objects had been simply over- 
looked before. 

Another instance of supposed change is 
shown in Fig. 9, which represerts a very re- 
markable pair of craters called after the 
astronomer Messier. Two bright parallel 
streaks stretch from the right-hand crater 
These streaks caused two of the most careful 





Fig. 9. 


and painstaking of lunar observers to examine 
this region more than 300 times between 
1829 and 1837, and during the whole of this 
period the two craters appeared to them to 
resemble each other pertectly in every respect, 
size, shape, height, depth, colour, and _posi- 
tion of the peaks on the crater walls. la 
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1842 another astronomer pointed out that | 
they were not exactly alike, and now, the 
left-hand crater is smaller than the other and 
decidedly more oval. 

The evidence for change in this instance is 
perhaps stronger than in any other which has 
yet been brought forward, but astronomers 
have not laid much stress upon it hitherto, 


| its shape and size. 


chiefly because it seems impossible to devise 
any satisfactory theory to explain how a 
crater nine miles in diameter could so change 
The evidence, therefore, 
as to changes of this kind having taken place 
recently is very slight, but on the other hand 
it is impossible to say that they have not 
occurred. 





DINAH MITE. 
A Story for To-day. 
By “BRENDA.” 


CHAPTER VIL—IN THE VICTORIA WARD. | 


HA“ an hour later Bridget found herself | 

lying in a vast, light, high place, as | 
wide and as long, it seemed to her, as Tripe | 
Court itself. There were windows as lofty, | 
she imagined, as the side windows of St. 
Peter’s Mission Church, running from end to 
end of the whitewashed walls on either side, | 
and under the windows rows of narrow beds, 
as white, they looked to Bridget, as the 
driven snow, each bed with a head upon its 
pillow, and at the foot a little red shawl, 
folded square, giving a bright patch of colour | 
to the long, regular lines of snowy counter- | 
panes. Therewere miles, it seemed to Bridget, | 
of bare boards, without a speck on them, and | 
down the centre of this wholesome floor, in | 
the wide spaces between the rows of beds, | 
there were placed at intervals large, spotless, 
wooden tables, having, as their one ornament, 
in the centre a mug or jug of simple, bright- 
coloured flowers. There was a stove at either 
end, and the air was pleasantly warm, though 
the large ventilators in all the windows were 
open. On the walls hung large illuminated 
texts, and pictures in plain frames represent- 
ing scenes in the life of our Saviour. Two 
or three old women, in grey workhouse 
clothes and close caps and felt shoes, were | 
passing to and fro, fetching and carrying ; 
and more noticeable still, flitting in and out 
amongst the snowy beds, were two young | 
women in black gowns and linen bib aprons | 
and white caps, whose stiff little edging of | 
gauffered frills set off becomingly the fresh- 
complexioned faces underneath. These were 
“Sister Anne” and “Sister Mary,” nurses ; 
and the place where Bridget found herself 
was the Victoria Ward, the largest in the 
workhouse infirmary. Here were gathered 
together all sorts and conditions of women, 


| 
| 











and contrasts of every kind were to be found 





in close proximity to each other. Here in 
this bed was the brown, battered-faced old 
woman, accustomed to call apples and oranges 
in the street, balancing a basket on her head, 
her lips, nose, and mouth all widened out in 


| straight lines, as if the weight of the basket 


had flattened her features generally. There 
in the next a young, fresh-faced girl, an 
actress, who had fallen from a height in one 


| of the theatres and injured her spine ; in the 
| bed next to her a degraded-looking French- 
| woman, whose language and behaviour at 
| times shocked everybody; next to her a 


silvery-haired elderly woman, who had been 
once, before sickness broke her—oh, the 
sorrow of it!—a governess in a nobleman’s 
family. She was there, with all her instincts 
fine and gentle still; and wonderful memories 
of old grand times in the past—of which she 
never spoke. The nurses and doctors knew, 
however, she wasdifferentfrom the rest, though 
she lay between the same coarse sheets, and 
ate the same food, and fared exactly with 
the others. There was her voice to tell them, 
for one thing—no truer indication of breed- 
ing is there than the voice—and there were 
her long, refined hands, and that subtle 
something about the gently-nurtured which 
asserts itself without effort of its own, no 
matter what its company or what its sur- 
roundings ; in the prison, in the barrack- 
room, in the workhouse, detection is sure. 
Next to the governess a wrinkled old crea- 
ture they called “ Biddy,” a cigar-light seller, 
who had spent half her life in prison for 
drunkenness. She was eighty now, and 
blind and light-headed ; so she was here ; 
and so on. A strange, mixed crew, repre- 
senting nearly every class, and full, as I have 
said, of striking contrast—the old and young, 
the lovely and the unlovely, the murmuring 
and unthankful, and the patient and grate- 
ful (very few of the latter), and almost every 
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other contrast save rich and poor: only one 
of those estates was represented here, and 
that largely; everybody was poor, but 
nobody was rich. Poverty was the common 
ground on which everybody met; poverty 
had mixed them up together in this way, 
regardless of social distinctions and natural 


preferences. However taciturn and reticent | 


any one might be about themselves, the in- 
quisitive and curious about them could be 
certain of this much, that one, at least, of 
their ailments was named poverty. Poverty 
here was an accepted fact, there was no 
blinking at it or hiding it, and though in this 
case it dwelt in such a large, beautiful, 
healthy building, it made its grim presence 
felt in the deep undertone of sadness and 
discontent which pervaded the whole atmo- 
sphere of the place. Content was found here 
and there, it is true, but they were isolated 
cases ; discontent was the rule of this great 
workhouse hospital. Dire necessity had 
brought nearly everybody under its broad 
roof. They had fought against coming till 
the brokers at home had seized the bed 
underneath them, till the last crust had been 
eaten, till the last penny had been spent, till 
their last friend had deserted them, till, as 
in Bridget’s case, they were unable to do 
another stroke of work ; and though, in com- 
parison to the home they had left, the In- 
firmary was a palace, and its food sumptuous 
to the starvation fare they had left behind 
them, there were few who would not have 
returned to that home if they could, with all 
its squalor and all its misery and all its star- 
vation, just because it was home. This In- 
firmary was a beautiful place ; what could 
they want better as a residence? Why, 
some people wondered, could not they settle 
down, and accept it as home? Yes, but 
places do not make homes; homes are made 
up of loved, familiar presences; of little 
children’s prattle and sweet caresses ; of little 
hopes, little joys, little troubles, little disap- 
pointments, and all the greater vicissitudes 
of life, shared with and borne by hearts 
whose sy-npathies and interests are identical 
with our own. The people here found them- 
selves in a palace of strangers, and therefore 
did not feel it to be a palace, much less a home, 
but rather a place of punishment, into which 
the hard treatment of an unkind world had 
at last forced them. And so the greater 
number of them lay with sore, rebellious 
hearts, murmuring against God’s decrees and 
chastisements, and longing, oh, longing so! 
to be back in the little old, dirty, familiar 
spot, where the frosts used to bite them. and 





hunger pinch them ; yetit was home. Bridget 
Mite, laundress, was, like all the rest, unre- 
conciled to the parish’s magnificent hospi- 
tality, deeply lonely in its crowd, and feeling 
exactly as if she had come to a place of 
punishment. Parted from her baby—the 
most dreadful thing that could possibly hap- 
pen to her, she thought—poor Bridget felt 
that the last drop in her most bitter cup had 


| been added—sorrow could go no farther— 


and there was a despair at her heart when 
she was carried away, after parting with 
husband and child, that only God knew the 
depth of. She had reached the darkest point 
in all her dark life: on the ocean of her 
troubles the last little ray of light had gone 
out; she was left lonely amidst the waves, only 
the sound of their restless surging in her ears, 
and no gleam in the east. No, no gleam in 
the east yet ; but sunrise was nearer at hand 
than it seemed possible it could be. It is 
always darkest before dawn, and over the 
waste of dreary waters God was leading her, 
by her very helplessness, into safe anchorage 
and transcendent light. It is often so in 
God’s dealings with men and women, espe- 
cially with those who are naturally strong 
and energetic, and independent in character, 
and who, finding the world going against 
them, try to fight it, and shape their own 
destiny, not discerning that their chastening 
is from God, and therefore never learning 
the lesson it designs to teach— 

“. , . The soul’s surrendered choice, 

The settling of the will, 


Lying down gently on the Cross 
God’s purpose to fulfil.” 


Not very often till they are divested of 
everything earthly, and they feel themselves 
crushed and ruined, and they are obliged to 
own themselves helpless and undone, will 
men and women give up the blind struggling 
and contending with the world, and yield 
themselves, still and submissive, into God’s 
hands, there to be treated as it seems to 
Him best. For the first few hours after her 
arrival in the Victoria Ward of the Infirmary, 
Bridget was in too much pain of body to 
think much. She was undressed at once and 
put into one of the snowy little beds. She 
was given a tumbler of milk to drink, of 
which she was glad, for she was feverish and 
thirsty. Then the doctor came and examined 
her injured limb, and after that she was con- 
scious of having lotions and bandages applied 
by one of the fresh-complexioned nurses in 
white bib apron and cap. The jolting in 
Jemmy Wiggles’s cab, and the movement 
of the journey generally, had increased 
the inflammation in Bridget’s leg, and she 
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jay with puckered brow and tightly closed 
eyes and mouth, trying to keep in the groans 
that now and then escaped her, when the 
sharp stabs of pain came, and made her 
wince. She felt feverish and hot, and longed 
for a drink again—oh, that milk they had 
given her before, how delicious it was! so 
cold and refreshing to her parched lips! But 
she was suffering too much to ask for any- 
thing. It was all she could manage to do to 
lie there quietly and stifle her groans ; from 
a feeling of shyness she desired to make no 
noise. Bridget was a sensitive woman, and 
wished to avoid the attention of the strangers 
around her. She opened her eyes once, and 
saw they were all observing her from their 
pillows opposite. She closed her eyes again, 
now tighter than ever, and was conscious of 
a new, keen sensation, that of publicity, 
which is indeed veritable pain to some 
natures, to the sensitive and home-loving. 
Presently dinner came, old women in work- 
house clothes brought it in on large trays— 
steaming boiled mutton to-day for the 
majority, and potatoes and huge hunches of 
bread, and beer; for some beef-tea and 
chicken, and barley-water. They carried a 
portion to each bedside in turn, and those 
who were able sat up and partook of it, wear- 
ing the little red shawl that lay folded at the 
foot of the counterpane. A nice little bed- 


table was supplied to each patient, and those | 


of them who were too ill or too old to sit up 


were fed with spoon or drinking-cup by the | 


nurses. There was nothing lacking at this 
feast in quality, quantity, and comfort, all 
were good; yet there was not general con- 


tent. Sisters Anne and Mary sang grace, | 


but few joined in it, few closed their eyes 
and said “Amen.” The world’s spirit of 
rapacity and greed now showed itself. Cer- 


tain of the women scanned their neighbours’ | 


plates, and angry voices were heard com- 
plaining that their own plates were not so 
full. “They'd have their food weighed ;” 
“They'd complain to the Board ;” or “ The 
beer was short measure—Mrs. Brown’s there 
was up to the brim, theirs didn’t touch it, 
though it was frothed ;” or ‘ Why should 
Peggy Lee have chicken and they not? 
Doctors had ordered it? Then doctors 
favoured her, and they’d complain to the 
Board ;” and so on all about the ward. The 
complaints were made to, sometimes hurled 
with an oath at, the nurses, who took them 
for the most part patiently ; they were so 
accustomed to hear the food grumbled at, 
and the relative quantities questioned, it 
seemed hardly worth while to take any notice. 
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Dinner was brought in turn to Bridget, but 
she could not eat anything; she drank the 


| barley-water offered, and that was all. More 
| hours passed, afternoon hours, in which most 
of the patients dozed—those of them who 


could. Some, like Bridget, were in too much 
pain to sleep; others, principally the very 
aged, seemed somehow unable to do so, 
though they were trying their best, and 
were weary enough, as was evidenced by 
their frequent yawns, ending in a kind of 
worn-out groan, that very old people indulge 
in when they are tired. The little women 
in grey clothes took chairs close to the stove, 
and soon their close-capped heads were nod- 
ding, first to one side and then to the other, 
in sound sleep. Sisters Anne and Mary 
wrote letters at the table ; and so the after- 
noon passed, Twilight came, the gas was 
lit, then everybody who had been sleeping 
woke up, and the same women who had 
clattered in with the dinner now clattered in 
with the tea on large trays. Mugs full to 
the brim of steaming tea, and plates of thick 
slices of bread and butter, were served out 
at each bedside, bed-tables were put across, 
red shawls put on again. There was less 
grumbling at this meal than at dinner, though 
the quality of the tea was denounced by some 
as “rubbishy trash, and couldn’t be four- 
pence a pound! They’d have it out with the 
Board, see if they wouldn’t!” and so on, in 
the old style of ungrateful murmuring at 
good provision. Bridget again ate nothing, 
but drank the tea to the last drop. Her 
hot, flushed face attracted the attention of 
the woman who brought it to her. 

“ Are you so hot ?” she said wonderingly, 
screwing up her little squinting eyes at her. 
“Do you feel bad ?” 

“Yes,” nodded Bridget. 

** Well, the doctor ’ll be round again soon,” 
said the woman, shuffling away in her felt 
shoes to somebody else. 

More hours passed, during which the doc- 
tor did come again, and ordered fresh treat- 
ment for Bridget. The lotion was to be 
changed to one more soothing, the leg was 
to be dressed in a different way, and she was 
to have a draught that would quiet her nerves. 
At last a great bell rang somewhere in the 
building, an aggressive, hurry-scurry sort of 
bell. That was the’signal for the gas being 
lowered, and all the attendants leaving the 
ward save one in workhouse garb, and Sister 
Mary, who were on duty yet for a few more 
hours. Then silence reigned, and night fell 
on the Victoria Ward, bringing to most of 
the strangelyassorted company gathered there 
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night’s blessed accompaniment, sleep. Then 
the company dreamed: the battered-faced old 
apple-seller that she had made a good bargain 
with her oranges, which she had boiled to 
look worth twopence ; the fresh-faced actress 
that she was in the theatre, poising herself to 
take the dangerous leap which had resulted 
in fall and injury; the Frenchwoman that 
she was in the gay, lighted streets of her 
capital again, revelling in the glare and the 
glitter and the falseness of its show. The 
silver-haired elderly woman, the ex-governess, 
lay with a smile on her lips—ah, poor lady ! 
she was doubtless living over again, in her 
dreams, some of those old grand times in the 
past ; she was back, perhaps, under the shade 
of the broad chestnuts in a nobleman’s park, 
having tea with the Ladies Mabel and Flora, 
on a summer’s afternoon, the birds singing 
overhead, and the deer feeding away there 
in the glades; or, attired in soft silk, she 
may have been treading the wide staircase 
in a nobleman’s mansion, on her way to the 
rose-scented drawing-room, there to charm 
noble lords and ladies after dinner with 
music of piano and harp. Who would have 
thought that those gentle white hands would 
one day lie on the coarse sheets of a work- 
house! that that graceful girl, with whom 
some of the most exalted in the land did not 
feel it derogatory to shake hands, would one 
day be taking her sleep beside a crazy old 
creature of the gutter, whose dreams were 
all of gin-palaces and adroit evasions of the 

lice !—for “ Biddy,” the drunken old cigar- 
ight seller, lay in the next bed. Yes; the 
kind, soft angel, Sleep, passed swiftly through 
the ward, and touched most pillows, yet not 
all. She passed over some, amongst them 
Bridget’s. No sleep came to hers. At the 
fall of night she grew to be in less pain, the 
doctor’s orders had been carried out, the 
lotion and the draught soothed her, the flush 
left her cheek, and the stabs in her leg gra- 
dually ceased ; but still she did not sleep. 
With the soothing of her bodily her mental 
being awoke into activity, and the stabs came 
to mind and heart instead. She began think- 
ing of them all at home, and when she did 
that a thousand questions pressed on her 
brain to disturb and harass her. Had Tom 
got back safe with baby, and, if so, how 
were they managing ? Would Polly remem- 
ber, she wondered, to put the shawl over the 
head of baby’s cradle when they laid it down, 
to keep the draught out? Would anybody 
remember to stop up the great hole in the 
wainscoting that that big rat came out 
of the other day? Had she made it plain 





to Tom about the money and those debts 
that were owing her? What food would 
they give baby ? Would Poll have the sense 
to ask Mrs. Job—would they know how to 
soothe it if it cried? Ah, her poor little 
precious, darling baby! She heard its cry 
in her ears ; she felt it in her arms, pressed 
close up against her. Whenever she looked 
down through the silent night she saw its 
little pale face, and its little bright black 
eyes looking up at her out of the darkness. 
She thought of it as she saw it last, making 
“the pitiful lip.” Then—there was no one 
to see her now, everybody was asleep, and 
darkness covered her—poor Bridget began 
crying softly to herself. But not everybody 
was asleep, some one else lay wakeful too on 
her bed, a woman next to her, on the left, 
who caught the sound of Bridget’s sobs. She 
rose up on her elbow, and leant over towards 
Bridget’s bed. 

“Ma’am,” she whispered low, “can I do 
anything for you?” 

“No, thank you,” sobbed Bridget, turning 
her head to see who had spoken. She could 
not make out much, just a very small face 
bent towards her in the darkness, and a little 
hump in the bed, as if the figure on it were 
very small. 

“You feels a bit lonely and strange, 
ma’am ?” whispered the neighbour. “The 
first night and all, away from home. You 
leave husband and children perhaps ?” 

“ Yes,” sobbed Bridget, ‘and a baby not 
weaned, and I don’t know how it'll get on 
to-night, or who'll take care of it time I'm 
away.” 

“Do you know them verses, ma’am,” pur- 
sued her neighbour, “that begins ‘There is 
an eye?’” 

Bridget nodded “ No.” 

“ Well, then, I’d like to say them to you. 
There’s a wonderful deal of comfort in ’em, 
I always think.” 

And the woman repeated in a low husky 
voice the beautiful hymn— 


“There is an eye that never sleeps 
Beneath the wing of night; 

There is an ear that never shuts 

When sink the beams of light. 


“There is an arm that never tires 
When human strength gives way; 
There is a love that never fails 
When earthly loves decay. 


“ That eye is fixed on seraph throngs; 
That arm upholds the sky ;- 
That ear is filled with angel songs; 
That love is throned on high. 


“ But there’s a power which man can wield 
When mortal aid is vain; 
That eye, that arm, that love to reach 
That listening ear to gain. 
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“ That power is prayer, which soars on high 
Through Jesus to the Throne, 
And moves the hand which moves the world, 
And brings salvation down.” 


She paused after saying it. Bridget only 
sobbed, not having got much comfort out of 
the words. She was not a religious woman 
—she would have said she had no time for 


being that. The faith she once had, as a | 


child, and as a woman before trouble over- 

whelmed her, seemed dead within her, and 

she had left off praying a long while ago. 
“J,” said the little woman softly to 


Bridget, “ will wield that power for you to- | 


night. I will pray that that eye, that arm, 
that love may reach and be around your 
little baby to-night, and I’m just as swre that 
no harm will be allowed to happen to it, and 
that it will be taken care of, as I am that 
there is a Godin heaven.” Bridget was con- 
scious the next minute of a kiss on her fore- 
head. The little woman had shuffled with 
difficulty out of bed to give ither. “There,” 
she said, shuffling back again, “I should be 
scolded if I were caught, but I couldn’t help 
it. I would have given anything, twenty 
pounds if I had it—for somebody to have 
kissed me the first night I came in—I was like 
you, ma’am, fit to break my heart, and nobody 
spoke to me a kind word.” It was only a 
stranger’s kiss! not like that of kith and kin, 
—yet the touch of human lips was a comfort 
to poor Bridget. She dwelt on the thought 
too, that some one was going to pray for her 
baby, though her faith in prayer and in 
Jesus, our great High-Priest and Intercessor, 
was so faint and cold. And _ by-and-by 
Bridget’s sobs grew hushed, and at last she 
too fell asleep and dreamed. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE MUSIC OF THE GOSPEL. 


For several days after her admission into 
the Infirmary, Bridget Mite lay very ill. 
Fever and inflammation ran high, and it 
seemed at one time probable that she might 
have to lose her leg altogether. Impure air 
and poor, scant food had combined to make 
her general condition of health so bad, that 
the wound seemed unable to heal ; mortifica- 
tion was feared, in which case amputation of 
the limb would have been found necessary. 
In the intervals of her sufferings, when she 
was able to look about her and to notice 
things, Bridget discovered that Mrs. Treeby’s 
description of the workhouse Infirmary was 
all true, a fine, big, airy place, it was, “ and 
clean,” and Bridget saw the contrast between 
it and her own place—yet still she was un- 
reconciled to being there. She thought of 
the little close, dark room smelling of rats 


| and mice—“ her pigstye of a place” as Mrs. 
| Treeby had unfeelingly called it, in Tripe 
| Court—with ardent affection, and pined to 
| be back ; not because she preferred dirt to 
cleanliness, darkness to light, the smell of 
rats and mice to the smell of flowers and 
fresh air—oh no, no !—but because she pined 
for a sight of the home faces, for a sound of 
the home voices, for a touch of home hands 
| She inquired so often of the nurses “when 
they thought there’d be visitin’ days again,” 
|that they grew tired of making the same 
answer, “ When smallpox is better,” and at 
last told her not to bother them with that 
question again. The only person who tried to 
comfort her on the point, and did not mind 
answering her twenty times a day if she 
asked about it, was that little woman in the 
bed on her left, who had prayed for her and 
kissed her the first night of her arrival in 
the Infirmary. During those days that 
Bridget lay so ill, this little woman, Mrs. 
Cherry, as she was called, seemed to Bridget 
to be keeping watch by her. In her moments 
of ease Mrs. Cherry rejoiced and thanked 
God for her; when in her greatest pain, 
Mrs. Cherry encouraged her; when the 
nurses spoke sharply to Bridget, Mrs. Cherry 
smoothed down their roughness with the 
balm of her own kind words, and every 
night Mrs. Cherry repeated aloud to Bridget 
that hymn— 


“‘There is an eye that never sleeps,”’ 


and everynight prayed forher home and baby, 
so that Bridget got quite to lean on the little 
woman, and if anything had happened t& 
remove her from her side Bridget would have 
felt she had lost a friend. This little Mrs. 
Cherry seemed a general favourite in the 
ward; she was one of the contented ones, 
and never gave unnecessary trouble to either 
doctors or nurses, with whom she cracked 
her merry little jokes, and to whom she was 
always polite and grateful. The other 
patients liked her, and called her “ Dolly,” 
she was so small and had such a pretty little 
face of her own, and eyes that looked to have 
a light in them other than that of earth, just 
such eyes as one would expect the pure in 
heart to have, who one day “shall see God.” 
She had her suffering times, though, with 
the rest: there were days when poor little 
Mrs. Cherry was silent, and lay with her 
small face pinched and white on the pillow, 
and everyone knew she had one of her “ bad 
turns” on. Her complaints were a diseased 
hip joint, paralysis of one arm, and poverty 
j of course. In the afternoon hours of one 
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day at the end of the week, when most of 
the patients were dosing after dinner and the 
ward was very quiet, Bridget turned her hot 
face round towards Mrs. Cherry, and asked 
“ How long have I been in now? Can you 
remember, ma’am, when I came ?” 

“To be sure, ma'am,” said Mrs. Cherry, 
“you came in Tuesday; this is Saturday ; 
you’ve been in just four days.” 

“Only four days ?” said Bridget wonder- 
ingly ; “dear, dear, it seems like four months 
since I left ’em all.” 

‘Yes, ma’am, because you’ve been so bad 
and suffered such a deal, poor dear,” said 
Mrs. Cherry soothingly, “the time do seem 
long at first.” 

“T feel,” said poor Bridget, “as if ’d done 
something wrong and I was in prison.” 

“T understand your feel perfectly, ma’am,” 
returned the little woman ; “and yet there’s 
a deal to be thankful for.” 

“ How long have you been in, ma’am ¢” in- 
quired Bridget languidly. 

“Seven years come next August,” replied 
Mrs. Cherry slowly ; “I was five years in 
the old Infirmary before this new one was 
built, and I’ve been here two. Yes, seven 
years in August it'll be, and it’s not likely 
[ shall ever go out; yet there’s a deal to 
be thankful for! I used,” she continued 
cheerfully, seeing that Bridget was somewhat 
easier, and thinking to distract her mind with 
a little pleasant talk, “I used to live in the 
Vale of Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire. I 
kept a turnpike gate there for many a year 
along with my husband, and a rare pretty 
little place it was, on a fine white road, with 
lovely tall trees running along it both sides. 
We sold Banbury cakes and ginger-beer, and 
sweets. The only trouble we had was the 
boys. They used to come along our way 
after school sometimes, and creep up to our 
bit of a window and tap, tap at the panes 
with their sticks a purpose to upset all the 
bottles of sweets and ginger-beer and things 
on the ledge. Oh! meand my old man used 
to get so wild; we used to run out with 
broom, or poker, or anythink we could catch 


rascals would dodge round the place, that 
wasn’t much bigger than a sentry box, as 
quick as cats, and keep us running round and 
round it at the try-to-catch game till we were 
ready to drop! Oh! the boys was a plague. 
Bless their young hearts, how they used to 
laugh when the hard-bake, and then the 
brandy balls, and then the peppermint sticks, 
and then the bulls’ eyes, and then the bottles 


floor inside. I can laugh now when I think 
of how they laughed, and the mad sort of 
scuffle, and tumble, and yelping there used 
to be when they saw the big stick or the 
poker coming round the corner at them! I 
wonder where them little lads are now,” 
pondered Mrs. Cherry ; “all grown men, of 
course, I dare say telling their children some- 
times of the pranks they used to be up to at 
the turnpike gate when they was boys.” 

“Had you ever any children, ma’am?” 
asked Bridget. 

“Yes, four sons, and I buried ’em all same 
day as I buried my husband,” said the little 
woman impressively. ‘After we left the 
pike, we went into the oil and tallow-candle 
line in London, and one December night, 
when I was away on a visit, our house and 
shop caught fire, and my poor husband and 
four boys were all suffocated in their beds. 
There was all about it in the newspapers. 
It was the cause of this arm being paralysed 
and the commencement of all my illness. 
Well, people were very kind ; they sent me 
money through the clergyman—quite a nice 
little sum it reached. My brother-in-law had it 
to invest, and somehow it got lost [ Mrs. Cherry 
had forgiven the wrong long ago, so did not 
mention what was the fact, that her brother- 
in-law had robbed her of the money], and 
after that I got into poverty, and at last had 
to come into the House. But there,” she said 
again with a bright look and heartily, “I 
have so much to be thankful for. I can 
never go out, but in the summer time from 
my bed here, when the window’s open, I can 
lie and look at the daisies growing in the 
field there, and it’s so beautiful. Yes, God 
is very good to me, bless His holy Name.” 

Here was a lesson for the grumbling and 
discontented : this poor little woman, para- 
lysed and diseased, and never likely to be 
any better, doomed, probably, to lie on a 
workhouse bed till the end of her days, 
praising and blessing God for the sight of a 
few field flowers ! How true the words— 


“ Some murmur when their sky is clear, 

And wholly bes 9 to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue : 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night.’”’ 


Mrs. Cherry talked no more now. Bridget 
had closed her eyes, and her face was drawn 
again in pain.—Sunday came ; church bells 
were heard ringing in the distance; the 
nursescame out intheirclean white caps, there 
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meat, and to many, the lower-natured greedy | 
ones, this pudding made the whole point of | 


Sunday. To these it did not much signify 
that visitors had been forbidden for the 
present ; there was always the pudding to 
look forward to. To some, however, the point 
of Sunday was very different ; it occurred at 
four o’clock in the afternoon for them. All 
the patients of the Roman Catholic faith were 
together in one ward ; those in the Victoria 
Ward had professed themselves on entering 
the Infirmary as belonging to the Church of 
England, such, at least, of them who claimed 
to be of any religion at all. And so, at four 
o'clock, the gas having been lit and all made 
ready, one of the clergy from a neighbouring 
church, who acted as chaplain to the In- 
firmary, accompanied by four fresh-faced 
little boys in surplices, entered the ward and 
held a short service. He began with some 
of the Church prayers, then he prayed in his 
own language for the people he was amongst. 
This minister of consolation knew that he 
had “ allsorts and conditions” before him, and 
he tried as far as possible to think of each 
one’s need. He prayed for those dead in 
trespasses and sins who rejected and denied 
Christ, that they might be converted and 
brought into the true fold at last ; he prayed 
for the very aged and sick who were unable 


to pray for themselves; he prayed especially | 


for the lonely ones. Ah! he knewso well 
that loneliness was the fashion of this place— 
and for the broken-hearted and afflicted that 
they might learn to find communion and con- 
solation in Christ, who, Himself a man of 


sorrows, could feel for each one as no earthly | 


friend could, since 


* None ever knew such pain before, 
Such infinite affliction, 
None ever felt a grief like His 
In that dread Crucifixion.” 


He prayed for those who had once held the 
faith and lost it, those who had once known 
Christ, and had fallen away in the hurry and 
turmoil and fever of life, and he prayed that 
these might be restored and uplifted, pleading 
the words, “TI, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me,” and that the music of the 
Gospel might lead the despairing and weary 
oneshome. Finally, he commended all those 
poor people for whom he had been praying, 
to the care and keeping of Him, who was 
able “to save them to the uttermost,” and 
present them “faultless before the presence 
of His glory with exceeding joy.” The 
prayer ended, the four fresh-faced little 
chorister-boys stood up and, in full-throated, 
rich tones, sang the hymn :— 


“ Hark! hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore: 
How sweet the truth those blessed strains are teiling 
Of that new life when sin shall be no more! 


“ Onward we go, for still we hear them singing, 
Come, weary souls, for Jesus bids you come; 
And through the dark, its echoes sweetly ringing, 
The music of the gospel leads us home. 


** Rest comes at length ; though life be long and dreary, 

The day must dawn, and darksome night be past; 
All journeys end in welcome to the weary, 

And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last.” 
There had been many in the ward this 
| afternoon too sick or too careless to listen 
| much to the prayers, but at the sound of the 
| boys’ singing, every one’s attention was ar- 
| rested, every one lent due ear to that. The 
most suffering and the most careless, even the 
flippant Frenchwoman, listened. Poor Brid- 
get turned her aching head round on the 
pillow and drank in the sounds. She had 
not heard anything like them for many a 
day, for she had long ago given up going to 
church. She had no time for it, she would 
say, in the week, and on Sundays, well, she 
was always too dead beat, too utterly done, 
to make the effort. Ah! poor Bridget! she 
was one of those brought before Christ in 
the chaplain’s prayer, “ who had once held 
| the faith and lost it, who had once known 
| Christ and had fallen away” in the hurry and 
| tumult of her feverish life. As the hymn 
| proceeded, her dark, anxious eyes filled with 
tears, and by the time the last line was 
sung— 


_ “ And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last,” 








they were falling in large drops down her 
cheek. She saw the chaplain afterwards go 
down the long line of beds opposite, and say 
and give something to each patient in turn. 
Then he came over to the other side of the 
ward, and did the same. In turn he came 
to Bridget’s bedside and gave her a little 
card with the words illuminated on it, ““Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” And the 
chaplain said, lowly bending over her, 
seeing her tears, and her poor, harassed, 
weary face, “Dear sister, tired and heavy 
laden, Christ has sent you this message to- 
day, ‘Come,’ and he promises to give you 
rest. Cast yourself at your burden, what- 
ever it be, at the foot of the cross this day 
in obedience to His message, and contemplate 
Him as your risen Saviour and find all your 
| rest in Him.” Then he passed on to the 
| next bed, and so on all down the ward till 
| he reached the door, where he turned and 
| pronounced the blessing, “The peace of God,” 
| &c. Then the chaplain and the little choir- 
boys disappeared, and the old women in grey 
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came running in with the tea-trays. At the 
sight of the food, many tucked their cards 
away hurriedly under their pillows; the 
Frenchwoman tore up hers into atoms, but 
Bridget kept hers clasped tight in her hand. 

It happened this Sunday night that poor 
little Mrs. Cherry had one of “ her bad turns” 
on. Since tea-time her chirruping bright 
little voice had not been heard in the ward, 
and everybody saw that her face was the 
colour of wax as it lay on the pillow. At 
night she was not able to say the usual 
hymn to Bridget or to pray for her; it 
troubled her that she could not ; she thought 
Bridget might be depending on it, for she 
had told Mrs. Cherry she never prayed her- 
self now; she had once done it, oh! yes, 
when she was a child, and after she was 
grown up awhile, but not of late years ; she 
had lost her belief in prayer somehow, and, 
another thing, she had never any time. 

In the silence of this Sunday night anyone 
watching beside Mrs. Cherry would have 
seen suddenly a bright look come over her 
pinched little face, as if a piece of good news 
had come to her. Wasshe hearing the choir- 
boys singing again in her dreams? No; 
Mrs. Cherry was not sleeping; she was 
awake: what caused her face to shine at 
that moment was a sound she caught in the 
stillness, close beside her, a voice saying in a 
feeble, stumbling sort of way, ‘“ Come unto 
Me, all ye that Sher and_are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” It was her poor 
friend, the laundress, Bridget Mite, comfort- 
ing herself with the words of the message 
that had been brought to her that afternoon. 

As the days went on the good, regular 
food, the light and pure air and cleanliness, 
and, above all, the quiet and bodily rest of 
her life in the Infirmary, told favourably upon 
Bridget, and she began gradually, but surely, 
to improve in health. She lost her severe 
pain, her leg commenced to heal, and she had 
an appetite for her food, though her enjoy- 
ment of it was ever marred by the thought 
of hungry faces and an empty larder at home. 
With leisureto notice the cleanlinessand order 
and airiness of the Infirmary as she lay on 
her bed in these recovering days, Bridget 
began to take herself to task for not keeping 
her place in Tripe Court better. She told 
herself she might have kept the floors better 
scrubbed ; the Infirmary floors were only 
wooden, yet how beautiful they looked be- 
cause they were so well scrubbed ; and she 
might have put things tidier and set the 
window open to let the air and light in to 
purify it sometimes. When she went back 





she would try to do all these things and make 
the home a little nicer for “them all,” mean- 
ing her husband and children, of whom she 
thought so often and with such a continued 
and yearning affection. Yet she no longer 
fretted as she had done in the first days of 
her entering the Infirmary. She seemed to 
have cast her burden somewhere, and Mrs. 
Cherry often heard her repeating again and 
again in the still night watches the message 
sent to her on that first Sunday afternoon in 
the Infirmary, ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Poor Bridget knew it not, but 
the “ music of the Gospel” was leading her 
—Home. 


CHAPTER IX.—TOM’S INVITATION. 


WHEN the great gates clanged behind 
him on leaving the workhouse Infirmary that 
morning that Bridget entered it, Tom Mite 
felt as if he had seen his wife pass from him 
into another world ; he felt as far separated 
from her as if the grave divided them. From 
the low, depressed condition to which drink 
had brought him, his mind took the gloom- 
iest view of everything ; and, instead of re- 
garding the Infirmary as a place where people 
went to be made well, he looked upon it 
rather as a place expressly designed to kill 
them. And a great fear possessed him that 
he would never see Bridget again; that she 
would certainly die within the walls of that 
great, cold, prison-like building, and he would 
never be able to show his penitence, and 
make up to her for the wrong he had done 
her. It never crossed him to imagine the 
bright reunions that took place nearly every 
day in the week outside those gates, between 
Infirmary patients and relatives and friends 
rejoicing over their recovery. No, Tom Mite 
‘ould only imagine dismal processions of 
coffins passing out of those gates, met by 
weeping husbands, mourning wives, and little 
children mourning mothers, who had gone, 
like Bridget, into that vast place, and had 
died. He stood for some moments in the 
cold, raw morning, after the gates had closed 
behind him, holding poor little Dinah, the 
baby, in his arms, feeling as miserable as 
ever a man could. He gazed dejectedly 
from right to left, apparently uncertain 
which way to go, and feeling a disinclination 
to leave the neighbourhood of the great 
building that held Bridget. He might have 
continued to hang about the Infirmary gates 
all day, but in his arms was the baby, the 
strongest link, it suddenly struck him, that 
he could have now with poor Bridget, and it 
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slab get cold if he lingered, and hungry if | ture, afraid of your fellow-men, and not able 
it wasn’t fed; he must go home and tell Mrs. | to look a jaded cab-horse in the face !” 


Job it wasn’t admitted, and see about the 
other children too. That was what would 
please Bridget best if she could know. On 
reflection Tom felt quite a comfort in having 
the baby, of whom he was sure Bridget was 
thinking every moment; it seemed to bring 
him nearer to her. Holding the thing in his 
arms that was so infinitely precious and dear 
to her, and about whom she would be con- 
tinually thinking, Tom took a peep at its 
little face—it was sleeping—drew the woollen 
wrap Mrs. Job had lent tighter around its 
little body, and then stepped out to begin | 
the homeward journey. He did not reckon | 





| 


He plodded on, but became conscious now of 
a new difficulty, that of « passing the corners,’ 
as Mrs. Treeby had called it. He had found 
the jostling crowds and the crossings stiff 
difficulties enough, but they were nothing to 
this new one. The manner in which after a 
time Tom Mite took to passing these “cor- 
ners,” or in other words public-houses, was like 
nothing I know of so much as a horse shying 
at a gate post. He made a kind of swerve 
in his course, not turning his head, but his 
eyes, round in the direction of the public- 
houses, whose great doors, as they swung 
backwards and forwards, emitted those pecu- 


how long a walk it would be when he began | liar intoxicating fumes, so repulsive and hor- 


it ; driving along in Jemmy Wigg 


les’s cab, he | | rible to most, but so seductive and pleasant 


had not taken much notice of anything, and | to the nostrils of drunkards. 


had lost count of the distance altogether. It | 
had been in reality a very long drive, from | 
Tripe Court to the Infirmary, but to Tom it | 
had seemed to be quite a short one. For 
the first mile or two he found the way not 


difficult ; it lay through that new district of | 


neat little houses I have described, and he 
traversed its long rows of streets with little | 
Dinah asleep and cuddled up in his arms, 
meeting but very few people and pulled up 
by no obstacles at the crossings ; there were 
no cabs and carts about ; nothing from end 
to end of the long quiet roads was to be 
seen save here and there a costermonger 
with his barrow, crying cheap vegetables, or 
a man wheeling a tray of gay paper flags and 
windmills, farthing toys for the children. It 
was later, when Tom Mite got into the more 


| right, 


Tom passed a good many public-houses 
in this fashion of “shying.” He thought of 
| Bridget each time as he had seen her carried 
away that morning out of his sight, with her 
shawl covering her eyes, and her bosom 
heaving. He thought of her meek, “All 
om,” in the cab, when he had prayed 


for her forgiveness. He thought of that 


| smothered sob he had heard after she had 


populated parts, that he discovered what | 
poor legs he had now for walking, and what | 
a poor nerve he had for the crossings. Before | 
he had gone a quarter of the way homewards | 


his legs began to shake and feel feeble under 


him, and he would stand trembling on the | 
crying lustily, and turning her little head 


verge of the pavement for five minutes some- 


times before he would trust himself to cross | 


to the other side. 
nervous dread and shrinking in the crowds 
hurrying past him in the streets; he felt as 
if people were going to knock him down every 
second, and if they brushed his shoulder ever 
so slightly, he trembled and felt overcome. 

“Tt was all for the want of a drink,” he 
supposed. 

Conscience shouted in his ear— 

“ A thousand times No, Tom Mite! If it 


And he felt the same | 


had not been for the drinks, you would never | 


have felt as you do now: 
have destroyed your nerve, and made you 
what you are, a poor shaky, nerveless crea- 


it’s the drinks that | 





| kissed her baby. Yes; the thought of those 
things made Tom Mite pass a great many 
“corners.” As he proceeded on This way his 
nervousness and exhaustion increased ; this 
was natural, for he had walked many miles, 
and he had had nothing in the way of food. 
But he never “shied” at the bun-shops; 
hunger was not what he felt. 

At last somebody in the crowd really 
did push up against him, and as nearly 
as possible knock him down. He staggered, 
and his hat fell off, but he managed some- 
how to keep his feet. In picking up his hat, 
little Dinah, who had been sleeping heavily 
in his arms hitherto, was roused. She began 


about from side to side in the wrap that 
covered her. She was thoroughly awakened, 
and it was no good Tom’s jogging her up 
and down, and trying to smother her up 
again to go to sleep. She wouldn’t be hushed 
up, she wouldn’t be quiet ; she cried at the 
tip-top of her frail little voice, which could 
be very rasping and assertive when she 
wanted to be fed. And food was what the 
poor babe wanted; she had gone a good 
many hours without it, far beyond her usual 
time, and she was aware of it, and cried ac- 
cordingly. 
“Of course, it’s a drink that she wants,” 

said Tom to himself, hurrying along with 
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the baby screaming and battling with her 
hands under the shawl. ‘“ Nobody can get 
along without drinks. We both wanta drink, 
that’s the fact of it.” Then a feeling of shame 
smote him, as he compared the babe’s inno- 
cent craving for the food God had provided 
for it, with his own unhallowed craving for 
that which had been his curse, and which 
had been the indirect means of depriving the 
babe of its natural food. This recalled him 
to his better self. At any rate the baby 
should have her drink first ; he had three- 
pence in his pocket; it would pay for a 
drink for them both. But the baby first. 
So he stepped along on the look-out anxi- 
ously for a milk-shop. 

Not all the din of the cabs and carts and 
omnibuses and noise of the streets could 
drown the sound of little Dinah’s crying. 
People began looking at Tom indignantly, as 
if he were ill-treating his child. 

“What are you doing to that baby?” 
asked a policeman at one of the crossings, 
while Tom was standing tremblingly on the 
brink as it were, afraid as usual of commit- 
ting himself to the mighty stream of traffic 
which flowed between him and the opposite 
pavement. 

“Tm a-doing nothing,” answered Tom 
grumpily, scowling at the policeman. 

“Then what’s it screaming for like that ?” 
asked the policeman. 

“It wants a drink,” said Tom; “that’s 
why.” 

“Just what you've been having, I guess,” 
mentally remarked the constable, as he con- 
descendingly nipped Tom’s coat-sleeve at the 
elbow, and piloted him safely across. 

Tom came to a milk-shop at last ; rather 
a nice one it was, with a golden cow in the 
window, and eggs, and two little shrub 
plants. The walls were all of clean blue and 
white tiles, and on the spotless wooden 
counter there stood big shining cans of milk, 
and beside them a row of glass tumblers. 
On Tom’s entering the shop with his scream- 
ing baby, a smart little woman came out of 
the room at the back, leaving in her hurry 
the door open. And through it could be 
seen such a cosy little place, as clean as the 
shop, with a bright fire and a kettle singing 
on it, for it was getting towards tea-time, 
and the flickering of the fire light showed up 
a table set for the meal, and in a corner a 
cradle with a child tucked comfortably up 
in it. 

“ Milk, sir?” asked the woman, with her 
eyes fixed on his noisy parcel. Tom nodded 
and threw a penny down on the counter. 








The woman quickly ladled out a penny- 
worth of the sweet white fluid from one of 
the shining cans, and handed it to him in a 
tumbler. To her astonishment, Tom did 
not toss it off down his own throat as she 
had expected. He put his foot on a chair- 
bar, and sat the baby up, and proceeded to 
give the milk to the baby. The babe’s mouth 
was wide open, crying, and of course the 
milk went into it at a good rate ; it filled it 
in a second, and then began a gurgling and 
a spluttering and a choking that surprised 
Tom, and horrified the woman. 

“Stop, man! Whatever can you be think- 
ing of!” she almost screamed, running out 
from behind the counter. “Pat it on the 
back, it’s choking, you stupid fellah!” With- 
out waiting for Tom to do it, the woman 
snatched the baby out of his arms, and put- 
ting it over one of her own, thumped its 
little back with decision till it was somewhat 
recovered. Then— 

“Whatever were you thinking of ?” she 
asked again, looking up indignantly at Tom. 
“Is the child accustomed to take milk out of 
a tumbler ?” 

“No, of course it ain’t,” replied Tom, “it’s 
not weaned, so of course it feels a bit strange 
with its lips against a tumbler.” 

“Then whatever do you do going feeding 
it ?” asked the woman severely, still patting 
its back while she held it over her arm. 
“What's its mother about away from it, I 
should like to know? She ought to be 
ashamed of herself !” 

This was too much for Tom’s feelings. 
He burst into tears, and said in a broken 
voice— 

“Don’t, don’t!” 

“Ts its mother dead then? Oh! I’m 
sorry, sir, pardon me,” said the woman 
softly, and she turned the baby round and 
kissed it. 

“No, not dead,” explained Tom, when 
he could speak ; “she’s gone into the house 
Infirmary this morning ; they wouldn’t take 
the baby in—over age—and I was bringing 
it back.” 

“Poor little dear, it’s hungry then, of 
course,” said the woman, with all her best 
feeling aroused. “I'll see if it'll take a 
drink out of my child’s bottle. Come in, 
sir, and sit down,” carrying the baby and 
leading the way into her snug little room. 
It was very kind of the milk-shop proprie- 
tress this, for Tom Mite, with his dirty boots 
and ragged elothes and drunken-looking face, 
was anything but an inviting subject for hos- 
pitality. 
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She sat down with Tom’s baby on her lap | you'll get to feel quite jolly again. You had 
before the fire, and tried feeding it through | better go in, Tom ; you had, indeed.” 


the long india-rubber tube attached to the 
bottle of milk she had got already prepared 


for her own child when it should wake. She | 
had no difficulty in making it take the milk | 
in this way ; Tom’s baby was so hungry it | 


sucked it all up to the last drop, and seemed 
disinclined to give up the tube when it was 
gone. 

“T believe it would take more,” said the 
woman, “but I won't give it now in case 
it should get stomach-ache. I have an old 
feeding-bottle,” she continued, “with the 
tube in it and everything fit for use, that I'll 
give you for your baby, sir, and I'll put a 
drop of milk-and-water in it ready for it, 
when you get home.” 

Tom thanked her for her kindness, and 
with this good present in his hand, and a 
satisfied baby in his arms, he left the hos- 
pitable little milk-shop, and turned out 
into the streets again to continue his way 
home. 

The afternoon was drawing in, foggy and 
bitterly cold ; the lamps were being lit every- 
where, and the public-houses were just a 
blaze of gas, enticing men and women by 
crowds out of the cold raw air to go in for 
warmth and drink. Tom passed two public- 
houses, shying, of course, after he had left 
the milk-shop, but when he came to a third, 


he seemed perfectly unable to get himself | 


past. He wavered, and stopped in the very 
middle of the pavement; then somebody 
pushed him, but the push did not make him 
advance one step, though he got out of the 
way after that. There was a street lamp 
near, exactly opposite the public-house, and 
he went and leant against the lamp-post in 
full view of his great temptation. 

“You have two pence in your pocket, 
Tom, just enough for a pint of beer,” whis- 
pered the tempter’s voice in his ear, “you 
have had nothing all day ; you have fed the 
baby ; who could blame you for taking now 
just two pennyworth of ale to help you 
along? There was your promise to Bridget, 
never to touch drink again; yes, but she 
didn’t believe you, she'll feel none the worse 


to-night if you break your promise, it was | 


only what she expected you to do! And 
if you goin there, you will get warm and 


cheered up, and you can sit as long as you | 
like if you just take a drop. There is nothing | 


for you to go home to, except wretchedness, | 


with Bridget away and everybody scowling 
at you for your treatment of her. 


In there, | 








Yet still Tom hesitated. He heard that 


sob of Bridget’s again, he saw her great 


troubled eyes looking at him through the 
gathering darkness, he saw her overshadow- 
ing the baby in his arms each time he started 
to take it into the unholy atmosphere of that 
flaring gin-palace. He was thus being swayed 
backwards and forwards in his mind, pro- 
pelled one minute towards those swinging 
doors, drawn back the next bya force as 
irresistible in power as the one urging him 
to sin, when suddenly as he leant there with 
little Dinah in his arms under the street 
lamp, a young lady, warmly muffled up, 
stepped aside from the crowd, and offered 
him a letter. 

* It’s an invitation,” said the lady, answer- 
ing his inquiring look. “I’ve got a party to- 
night, a great many people are coming ; there 
will be light and music and warmth, and 
plenty of drink. You'll find all about it in 
the invitation—the hour, the place, and 
everything. I hope I shall see you there.” 

And before Tom could say a word either of 
acceptance or refusal, the young lady hurried 
off, and he saw her disappear, where do you 
think }—into the public-house opposite ! 

Tom unfolded his letter, and réad under 
the gas in large printed words, “Sir, pray 
come to a party to-night that I am giving at 
No. 10, Blank Street, at half-past seven pre- 
cisely. Come early. Wives and children 
will be welcome. Warmth, lights, plum- 
cake, and drinkin abundance. Your sincere 
friend, Maria Hill.” 

Tom read it and re-read it. Thought he 
—“T think I'll go. It ’ud be one way of 
passing the time. And Poll and Sue ’ll like 
the cake, if I take them. Unless it’s a hoax. 
I wonder if it’s a hoax.” 

But something inclined Tom to think it 
was not a hoax. At any rate he would have 
a try for this party, and as it was at half- 
past seven precisely, and he had got to get 
to Tripe Court—yet some distance off—to 
fetch Poll and Sue, and find his way back to 
Blank Street after that, he had not any time 
to lose. He began walking out again, re- 
solved to defer his drink till later. The in- 
vitation promised “drink in abundance,” 
would it be the right sort of drink, beer and 
ale ? he wondered, as he sped on with his 
mind full of it. 

“Yes,” he thought it would ; it looked so 
very nice and hopeful, the young lady having 
gone into that public-house. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37, 
. —)° unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” This is called 
“The Golden Rule ;” and it is so precious 
that I think, if every word were really made 
of gold and strung together, it would make 
the most beautiful necklace you could wear. 
But there would be no use in wearing it 
unless you acted it. 

Let us think about it this evening; and, 
to begin with, I will remind you that the 
second great commandment in the law is 
very much like it— Love thy neighbour as 
thyself ;” and there is also another little pre- 
cept which belongs to the same class: “In 
honour preferring one another.” Now let us 
put these three together— 

“Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you,” 

“Love thy neighbour as thyself,” 

“In honour preferring one another,”— 
and see, if you did the first, it would be be- 
cause you did the second; and doing these 
two would prove you did the third. 

I call this a very pretty chain, and I hope 
you will always try and wear it round your 
memory. 

As to the first, you must think what you 
would wish your neighbour or your little 
friend to do towards you, and this must be 
your guide to do the same towards him, to 
be ready to help him in his lessons, or play 
with him, or do what he asks you, as the 
case may be. 

In the second, if you love your neighbour 
or your. playmate as yourself, you will cer- 
tainly try to do him good, because that, of 
course, is what you would try to do to your- 
self. In the third, if you have a choice to 
make between your neighbour and yourself, 
it will be your duty to see how far you can 
benefit him and his interests before you think 
of your own. Put him before yourself, give 
him the best place, you take the second. By 
all this you see how selfishness would be 
overcome and unselfishness cultivated. Now 
let us give an example of this by a Bible 
story, and it will show you how God re- 
warded him who acted the unselfish part, 
while the one who thought to secure to him- 
self much good waz not only disappointed 
but came to great grief. 





Abram’s nephew Lot seems to have lived 
with his uncle for some years, first in the 
time of Terah and after his death. We read 
that Abram took Sarah his wife and Lot his 
nephew, and they travelled together to the 
land of Canaan; and when a famine arose 
there they journeyed down into Egypt ; and 
from thence, after a while, they returned 
again and pitched their tent near Bethel, 
where Abram had rested before, and where 
he had built an altar to the Lord. So it 
would appear that Lot was indebted to his 
uncle for kindness and protection from the 
time of his grandfather’s death. 

Now Abram had become very rich, and so 
had his nephew Lot, and they had each of 
them flocks, and cattle, and sheep, and tents. 
But there began to be a strife between the 
herdmen of each. This was very distressing 
to Abram, who, being a godly man, loved 
peace ; and so he said to Lot, “ Let there be 
no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen. 
We must not quarrel: we are brethren. It 
is better to part than to quarrel. The whole 
land is before thee: separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me; if thou wilt take the left 
hand then I will go to the right, or if thou 
depart to the right hand then I will go to 
the left.” Thus Abram most unselfishly gave 
Lot his choice. 

Now there can be no doubt what Lot 
ought to have done. He was the younger, 
and better able, probably, at this time to 
farm and tend cattle than Abram, and in 
deference to him he should have said, “Nay, 
dear uncle, the choice is yours ; take you the 
right or left, and I will take the other.” But 
this he did not say. 

And we read that Lot lifted up his eyes 
and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it 
was well watered everywhere, beautiful as 
the Garden of Eden, fertile as the land of 
Egypt, fruitful and desirable—so he unhesi- 
tatingly chose this whole plain of Jordan. 
He journeyed eastward, and they separated 
themselves the one from the other. Abram 
dwelled in the land of Canaan, and Lot 
dwelled in the cities of the plain, and pitched 
his tent towards Sodom. 

In his eagerness to secure the advantageous 
ground, Lot either overlooked or did not 
heed the mischief at hand. That which ap 

ears the brightest is not always the best. 
ou know the proverb, “All is not gold that 
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glitters,” and Lot soon found this out. He 
looked for a home of prosperity, but he 
found it like a hornet’s nest. 

We cannot wonder at this, for Lot had 
not done as he would wish to be done by. 
He had loved himself better than his neigh- 
bour, and preferred his own interests to those 
of his good old uncle, choosing the best place | 
for himself. It was sadly selfish of him so 
to do. 

We may choose that which seems the best | 
and most profitable, but unless the Lord 
looks upon it and blesses it, it is good for 
nothing ; He it is that can make the desert 
like a garden for richness, and who can blow 
upon the most luxuriant garden and turn it | 
to a waste howling wilderness. | 

| 
| 
| 





Children who are always thinking of them- 
selves and what they would like to have, 
selfishly helping themselves to the best of | 
what is offered them—the largest cake. or-| 
the ruddiest apple, perhaps—are in their | 
way doing exactly what Lot did. How 


Lot had readily lifted up his own eyes to 
behold and to covet, and to take the plains of 
Jordan. But God tells Abram to lift up his. 
“ Lift up now thine eyes and look from the 
place where thou art, northward and south- 
ward, and eastward and westward : for all the 
land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever. And I will make 
thy seed as the dust of the earth : so that if 
a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered. Arise, 
walk through the land in the length of it and 
in the breadth of it; for I will give it unto 
thee.” 

Was not thisa great promise? Ah! great 
indeed ; for it is one in which the whole 
world has a share unto this day. So Abram 
removed his tent and dwelt in the plain of 
Mamre, with the blessing of God upon him. 

As for Lot, so far from our reading of any 
blessing on him at this time, it was quite the 
contrary, as we shall now see. 

It does not state how long Lot dwelt in his 


many have pricked their fingers with thorns | new home, but, according to the dates given, 
or nettles, or otherwise got into trouble, | we may suppose it to have been about three 
seizing some fruit or flowers—blackberries | or four years, when the first great calamity 
or roses, for instance—in their eagerness to | befell him. There were four kings whose 
get the desired object first, before their | lands were away to the east and south, but 
brother or sister or companion could reach | they had conquered the five kings belonging 
it! and generally, when they have so got | to the cities of the plain where Lot dwelt, and 
possession of it, it gives them no more plea- | consequently they had been made to serve 
sure than the plains of Jordan to Lot. And} Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, one of these 
why? Because no gratification can come to| four kings, and this they had done for 
a good child, that does not proceed from a/ twelve years, but now they rebelled. So 
straightforward and upright act. But when | Chedorlaomer joined with the three kings 





the motive for what you do is from a desire | 
to follow the Golden Rule, or the two pre- | 
cepts which I put as its companions, then, 
my dear children, you have chosen the right | 
thing, and you will soon find happiness bub- | 
bling up in your hearts, for right actions 
surely bring true joys. 

Next Sunday we will, God permitting, go | 
on with the narrative and see the results. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Christian children should be lowly.” 
Lesson: Matt. ix. 23—35. 


We left Lot pitching his tent in the cities 
of the beautiful plain he had chosen ; and, 
doubtless, his flocks and riches increased as 
he desired, but certainly his peace and happi- | 
ness did not ; for we read that he was vexed | 
day by day with all the wickedness which | 
surrounded him, for the people were wicked | 
and sinners before the Lord exceedingly. 

What now of Abram? Scarcely had Lot 
separated from him, than the Lord God in 


whom he trusted spoke to him. 
XV—15 








who had helped him before, to fight against 
the five, and they overcame them again. 


| They fought them in the vale of Siddim, 


which was full of slime-pits, and the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah fled and fell there ; 
and the conquerors took all the spoil they 
could find in the cities ; but worse than that, 
they took poor Lot and his family and all 
his goods, and carried them away captive. 
This was a terrible thing. But God, who is 
ever merciful, remembered that Lot was 
Abram’s nephew, and He provided a means 
of rescue. He caused a man to escape from 
the battle and to run and tell what had 
happened. And so when Abram heard that 
Lot was taken captive, he armed his trained 
servants and pursued Chedorlaomer and the 
other kings, and smote them, and rescued 
Lot and brought him and his family back 
with all their goods ; but he again dwelt in 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Here another blessing was pronounced on 
Abram, for Melchizedek, the King of Salem, 
and priest of the Most High God, brought 
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forth bread and wine, and blessed him, and 
said, “ Blessed be Abram of the Most High 


God, possessor of heaven and earth: and | 
blessed be the Most High God, which hath | 


delivered thine enemies into thine hand.” 

But now a far worse calamity was to hap- 
pen to Lot. He had again settled down in 
the sinful cities, but he could not be in peace ; 
the wickedness of the people was so great 
that God determined to destroy them from 
off the earth. 

With Abram, God renewed His blessing 
and made a covenant with him, in token of 
which He changed his name to Abraham, 
because he should be the father of many 
nations. And now He told him all He would 
do to Sodom and Gomorrah because of their 
sin. This was sad for Abraham to hear, and 
he seems to have stood solemnly silent at 
first before God, as well he might at such an 
awful announcement. And then he drew 
near, and pleaded with God ; he did not know 
how great the wickedness was; he pleaded 
that the cities might not be destroyed for 


fifty’s sake, for forty’s sake, even down to | 


ten. But, alas! ten righteous were not to be 
found, and the cities could not be saved from 
destruction. So God in His mercy sent two 
angels to take Lot and his family out of 
Sodom, but they would not all obey. Four 
only could be found to go out of the city, 
and even of those four, one looked back and 
remained on the spot turned to a pillar of 
salt; a monument of her own disobedience. 
For the angels who had set them without 
the city and brought them forth abroad, 
said, “Escape for thy life ; look not behind 
thee, neither stay thou in all the plain; 
escape to the mountain, lest thou be con- 
sumed.” Already Lot had lingered; no 
doubt the thought of all he was to lose was 
heavy upon him. His selfish choice had 
done him no good. Poor Lot, where now 
were his flocks and herds, and tents, for 
whom he had so eagerly coveted the fertile 
plains, regardless of what his kind old uncle 
might need? He had lost everything, and 
barely escaped with his life. 

Let this little history be a lesson to you, 
my children, for though you are not likely 
to be in the circumstances of Lot, yet the 
same temptation, in its degree, may very 
probably come to you, for no one escapes 
trials in this world nor temptations either, 
aud these examples are put before us both 
as warnings and encouragements. If, then, 
a choice comes for you to make, think of the 
Golden Rule, that can never fail to guide you 
rightly ; think of the love you should bear 














to one another; and then, as I said at the 
beginning, by following the two first, you 
perform the third. All looked bright and 
prosperous before Lot. But the sight of 
God’s countenance was not there, and He 
brought a cloud upon it all. Nothing was 
said of Abram’s portion to the westward. 
But the blessing of the Lord was there, and 
that maketh rich and addeth no sorrow 
therewith. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I think when I read that sweet story 
Lesson : Matt, xxi. 1—16. 

It is very interesting to trace out ‘how 
much there is in the Bible about God’s love 
and care over children. This is very delight- 
ful, but it cannot surprise us when we think 
of His care over the whole creation. There 
is not a creature, however large, however 
small, but He made it and gave it life, pro- 
vides its food, and watches over it from 
first to last. Therefore, if God makes little 
insects and cares for them, we may well 
know how much more He will care for little 
children, loving them and teaching them, 
that they may grow up to glorify Him. 

Almost every remarkable man mentioned 
in Scripture has something of his infancy or 
childhood told us. We will name one or 
two, and begin with Moses. You know that 
when a babe he was surrounded with danger, 
for children were hunted out to be put to 
death by the wicked Pharaoh who reigned 
in Egypt at that time. But it was not chance 
that sheltered that child in his little cradle 
of bulrushes. Oh, no; it was God that hid 
him, and sent the very daughter of the king 
to take charge of him, because He designed 
him to be the future leader of His people. 

Again, we will mention Samuel, how God 
loved him from childhood, and trained him 
up in the temple to be the judge and prophet 
of His people; and are you ever tired of 
reading the story of David, the “ stripling” 
who fought the giant Goliath of Gath ? 
David was the beloved, which his name means, 
and was raised up to be the type of God’s 
own beloved Son. And there are many 
others spoken of in the Old Testament 
Scriptures who in infancy seemed especially 
guarded from dangers they knew nothing of, 
and whom God trained in youth that they 
might glorify Him in their grown-up lives. 

It is good to be reminded of these things, 
that you may try and realise the fact that 
the same Almighty God who loved and 
guided them is the same Almighty God to 
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whom you pray every morning and every | 
night, that He will watch over and bless you. 
And now if we turn to the New Testament 
Scriptures what have we there? Jesus, 
Himself a little infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, a child in the temple sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and 
asking them questions; and then, when 
Jesus was grown up, how kind He was to 
poor sick children! We hear the earnest 
ery of a father, “Come down ere my child 
die ;” and another, “‘ Master, I beseech thee, 
look upon my son, for he is mine only child ;” 
another has an only daughter dying—and 
Jesus heard. He loved them, and He healed 
them all. 

Ah, see the interest Jesus takes in chil- 
dren ; think of His condescending to be a 
little child Himself! He took upon Him- 
self that form that He might know how 
children feel, and all they want. Oh, was 
not this kind? But more: here is an espe- 
cial invitation to them from Himself : “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” The kingdom of heaven! think 
where Jesus invites you to come. 

Now many people find children a great 
trouble, and often say, “Send them into the 
nursery or schoolroom, I can’t have them 
here.” But we do not find that Jesus ever 
sent the little ones away ; on the contrary, 
He says, ‘“‘ Let them come to me ;” and more 
than that, we read that He even took them 
up in His arms, laid His hands upon them, 
and blessed them. And again, at another 


time, He took a little child and set him in | 


the midst of a number of people, and told 
them that they must be humble, teachable, 
and submissive as that child, if ever they 
would enter His kingdom. Oh, can you 
think what a condescension it was of Jesus 
so to talk of little children ? 
to like them to be with Him! It is no 
wonder that you should be fond of that 
beautitul hymn which begins— 
“I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men,” 

for surely it is one of the prettiest hymns 
that you can learn, and no doubt you all 
know it by heart. But when you repeat it, | 
do you really think of all it means, and what | 
it must have been to be so noticed by Jesus ? | 
I daresay the childreu of those days did not | 


Aud how kind | 


children do now, for they are very much 
alike in all ages and in all parts of the world. 
And many of them would be too young to 
know who He was, or to understand what 
He meant, any more than your own little 
brothers and sisters would; and, indeed, 
probably the parents could not tell them, 
for in those days they were comparatively 
few who knew who He really was, though 
many sought Him and followed Him because 
they saw what good He did them, by healing 
their diseases and feeding them when hungry. 
And so when He said, “Bring the children 
to me,” it was very natural that they should 
do so, fully believing that good would come 
of it, but not, perhaps, because they under- 
stood what His blessing really meant. But 
you, dear children, who live in these days, 
know these things, and have been taught to 
know He was the Son of God, sent into the 
world to gather “little lambs to His fold,” 
and you have also been taught how He suf- 
fered for our sakes, and by His terrible death 
brought life to us and redeemed or brought 
us back again to God’s favour by the value 
of that death. And so, by trying to under- 
stand more and more of such love, you will 
know why He stretched out His hands and 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” And the more you think about this 
the more you will love Him, for you cannot 
but do so; His gentleness and kindness will 
so attract you that if He were here now and 
would say, “ Let the little ones come unto 
me,” you would all be as desirous to get near 
Him and sit round Him as you are when 
your father or mother calls you to listen to 
some interesting story they have to read or 
relate to you. And the “May I sit here?” 
would be the eager question for a choice 
place. Some would bke to sit in front to 
see Him plainly ; some would like to be close 
to touch Him. Ah, now you can think what 
a beautiful picture that would male which 
placed Jesus in the midst with babies in His 
arms and little ones on His knees, and the 
children around Him, and well may you 
say— ; 
“I should like to have been with Him then. 
I wish thst His hands had been placed on my head ; 
’nat His arms had been thrown around me, 


And I could have seen His kind look when He said, 
Let the little unes come unto me.” 


Yes, dear children, that is a blessing that 
all may covet, and let me remind you it is 





think more about it than you might do if a a blessing all may have if they will. It is 
kind friend now invited you to come to him. | true you cannot now see Jesus with your 
It is most likely that many of them clung | eyes, but shut your eyes and try to see Him 
close to their mothers, and were trightened | with your mind, and the more you try to 
at a stranger touching them, just as little | see Him with your mind the more will you 
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love Him with your heart, and this will help | had bidden you to do? Who would care for 
you to pray to Him more earnestly, and then | such worthless love as that? Your parents 
you will know better than any one can ex- | say to you just what Jesus said to His dis- 
plain to you what it is to have His hand on | ciples; in other words, “Show me, dear child, 
your head, and His arms around you, guiding | that you love me by obeying me.” Nochild 
you now with His counsel, and afterwards | can love his mother who is constantly dis- 
leading you to glory ! | obeying her, and giving her sorrow and vexa- 
tion by naughty conduct. Nothing you could 
give your parents, even if you had anything 
to give them, could be of any value in com- 
parison with an obedient loving heart. Obe- 
dience, therefore, is the test of love. Our 
Lord has made it so by saying, “If ye love 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson : Matt. xxvi. 47—52. 


There is a very familiar hymn which 


. j $ oss 
begins— |me keep my commandments.” You see it is 
* Little children, love each other, , ine +a wav whi 
Tis the blesced Saviour's rule; the same thing. It is the only way by which 
Every little one his brother, we can show our love to Him. Ah! dear 


Ant bis playhiiow at school” children, what have we to give Him but our 
And what an admirable rule it is ! This | hearts? The question was asked of old, 
little hymn should not only be on children’s | « Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
smiling lips, but im their merry hearts, to | rams or with ten thousand rivers of oil ?” No! 
make them merrier still. Nothing gives such | «J will take no bullock out of thine house, 
cheerfulness as love and kindness. And when | nor he goat out of thy folds, for every beast 
children obey that blessed precept they can-| of the field is mine, and the cattle upon a 
not but be happy, for in so doing they follow | thousand hills, saith the Lord.” 
in the footsteps of our Lord Jesus Himself, 





“ Say, shall we yield Him in costly devotion, 


who went about doing good. gotous from Edom and oderings divine ; 
. ™ > ems from e mountains, pear. 8 from the ocean 
Last Sunday our subject was, first, God’s Myrth from the forest or gold from the mine” 
love to children as narrated in the Old Testa- “ Vainly we offer each ample ¢ oblation, 
Car _ I P Vainly with gold wou is favour secure, 
ment Scriptures, and we named Moses, Samuel, Seder le Se eta een atceaiae. 
and David as instances of how He watched Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.” 


over them in infancy, trained them in youth,} Yes! it is our hearts that Jesus asks for ; 
preparing them to do those important duties | we are to show our love to Him by loving 
in the world’s history which are recorded for | one another. He is in heaven, and we cannot 
our example and instruction. reach Him to minister to Him now, or show 
Then we considered from the Gospels the | Him that attention which some did when He 
love of Jesus to children—His tenderness’) was on earth; but has He not said, “ In- 
and condescension to them, especially in call- | asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
ing them to Himself, taking them up in His | these my brethren, ye did ituntome?” And 
arms, laying His hands upon them and bless- | so it is the same if we are unkind to one 
ing them, like that good Shepherd carrying | another. Did He not say, “Saul, Saul, why 
the lambs in His bosom. persecutest thou me?” Thus you see what 
This evening let us think of the return | a beautiful lesson Jesus would teach us. See 
which should be made for such love. And | how kind and loving you should be; think 
what does Jesus say about that ? how doing it to Him would keep you from 
He says to His disciples (and surely you | many wrong things to which you might be 
would wish to be among them), “A new/| tempted: for instance, how could you say 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love | any unkind word to your brother or sister, 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye | or little friend, if you remembered it would be 
also love one another. By this shall all men | sayingit to Jesus? and, reversing this, how it 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love | would help you to kind thoughts, and kind 
one to another.” And after this He adds, words, and kind actions, if you heard the 
“If ye love me, keep my commandments.” | still small voice within your heart saying, 
This is the test of love to Jesus—it is the | “ Inasmuch as you do it unto them, you do 
test of our love to every one ; and surely it is | it unto me.” 
a reasonable test. Let us apply it by a} Try,therefore,to realise this sweet thought, 
simple illustration. for, indeed, it is a most precious truth, that 
What would be the use of your saying | Jesus sees Himself loved and ministered to, 
you loved your father and mother if you did | in and through those to whom we show kind- 
not try to please them—did not do what they | ness and love for His sake. 





























I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


[THE great question of the time, beyond all doubt, 

is the condition of our working classes. Our 
eyes are open to perils which we ignored and evaded 
for long, and we are ready to consider remedies which 
only a few years ago would have startled and hor- 
rified us. Any one who can tell us how the facts 
really stand will be a true benefactor to the naticn at 
large. Mr. Giffen, the eminent statist, has given 
a great deal of time and thought to the question, and 
he has published conclusions which are as unexpected 
as they seem encouraging ; and did his statistics pro- 
fess to represent the whole case, much of the anxiety 
which now prevails might be dispelled. He proves, 


and proves conclusively, that in the fifty years be- | 


tween 1833 and 1883 the average increase in the 
wages of the working classes has been over 50, and 
perhaps nearly 100, per cent. ; while during the same 
period their hours of labour had decreased by 20 per 
cent. 
ordinary necessaries of life, except in the cases of 
rent and meat. And, finally, the average annual 
earnings of the labouring classes have risen from £19 
to £42 per head. But averages and statistics un- 
happily will not show everything ; they do not pro- 
fess to do so. They do not show us the men and 
women out of work; the children whose parents 
cannot afford to pay even a penny a week for their 
schooling ; the multitudes of the homeless and the 
unfed ; the hosts that are driven by poverty into 
crime and shame. All Mr. Giffen’s figures may be 
true, and yet, to quote the words of a writer of great 
power, there may yet be ‘‘a remnant of the thrift- 
less and the weak to whom civilisation is more pitiless 
than barbarism.” Though the world as a whole has 
risen in the scale, it seems as if many had sunk and 
were sinking lower and lower. The shifts and ex- 
pedients of poverty are becoming scantier, while the 
pressure is harder and sterner. The race of life to- 
day demands more vigorous and varied powers than 
it has ever done before. Many must fail in the 
struggle; and while we rejoice over those who have 
risen, let us never forget those who have fallen. The 
Gospel of Christ is not a gospel for averages, but 
for individuals. 


THE LONDON RIOTS. 


At last our warning has come, sudden, stern, and 
clear. Others have heard it already; now itis our 
turn. Shall we heed it or not? The misery and the 
discontent seething in the depths of society, whoso 
sobs and sighs till now have risen to stir the surface 
almost as lightly as the bubbles in the lake of Dante’s 
vision, have at last found an outlet in convulsive vio- 
lence. It is not Socialism that we have to fear, but 
wretchedness, ignorance, and vice. Had there been 
a spark of devotion to any social or political ideal, 


however fanatical and monstrous, in that violence | the Pall Mall Gazette, shows the conclusions to which 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


Nor has there been any rise in the prices of | 


which maltreated women and children, plundered 
shops, and made four millions of people tremble, we 
should have witnessed horrors indescribable—blood- 
shed, fire, ruin, and anarchy. What we saw was vice 
and crime unfettered for an hour, masking as honest 
want, bewailing its own destitution, and striving to 
drag others into the same abyss. It is sad, inex- 
pressibly sad, to think of the harm which this violence 
has wrought. ‘Those who were starving are starving 
still; it has not put a single loaf ona single table in 
an honest man’s house. It has not made a single 
hearth, cold and empty before, glow with delicious 
| warmth. It has not puta single rag on those who 
| shiver in the cold with hardly enough to clothe them 
| decently. The only people who have got anything 
| by their wild work are those who prey upon society, 
| rich and poor alike, and those who trust to the pas- 
sions they inflame to lift them to power. A life’s 
devotion and self-sacrifice would not atone for the 
| terrible evil which a few noisy demagogues of the 
baser sort have done by their wild words. They 
have contrived to confuse the labouring with the 
| criminal classes, and to make poverty mask as revo- 
lution. Those who will look below the surface will 
not be thus misled, but for those in a panic a single 
glance isenough. And so the world hopelessly loses 
| its head. One gentleman, no doubt kindly and sym- 
pathetic in his ordinary moods, writes to the papers 
and dwells with enthusiasm upon guns and grape, 
which will mow down hundreds of souls, guilty and 
innocent alike, in a few minutes. Another, who 
suffered personally in the outrages, says that for fifty 
years he has been a generous subscriber to charities 
and hospitals, but that now he shall cut off all his 
gifts to an ungrateful people. Strange perversity, 
and stranger blindness! One would destroy the 
effect and leave the cause, heedless that carnage will 
make the harvest of pestilence and death only the 
richer and ranker; the other, for a single offence 
| would shatter the links of love and sympathy that 
| bind him to his fellows. It is a time to strengthen, 
not to sever—a time not to put an iron heel on misery 
' and grind her lower in the filth, but with helping 
hand and loving heart to cry to her to rise up out of 
her darkness and to walk in the light with which we 
are blest. 





CHILDREN’S BARRACKS, 


The social reformers who have for long been fight- 
ing, and fighting almost in vain, against our foolish 
and wicked system of crowding together in huge 
barracks the children left in the care of the State, 
will gain new courage and hope from the experience 
of our Australian colonies. They have had to face 
the difficulties that beset us; they have tried the 
same systems, have made the same mistakes; but 
unlike us they have mended their errors and taken 
to new courses. A recently published Australian 
| Blue Book, analysed by the Rev. J. W. Horsley in 
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the authorities in all the three great Australian 
states have come, and describes the way in which 
they are now acting. The barrack system which 
prevails here they found expensive and inefficient for 
its purposes; the children grew up helpless and un- 
able to do anything for themselves. The system of 
cottage-homes was better, but not entirely satisfac- 
tory; and so they came to the boarding-out system, 
under which the child is placed in a family, of which 
it soon becomes a part. Human beings are so social 
by nature that both the foster-parents and the child 
soon draw together as if they were united by 
ties of birth. One very important point in connec- 
tion with this subject is often overlooked. Ifa child 
on whom the taint of vice has come is placed in one 
of these large institutions, it will in all probability 
not only continue viciously disposed itself, but will 
also corrupt others. But place it among new sur- 
roundings, give it the affection of the home and the 
love of the mother, and then, as Miss Ellice Hopkins 
has beautifully said, ‘‘ The young life soon runs itself 
clear, and the mud gives place to the blue sky and 
the sunbeams.” The barrack system must be doomed 
in the long run—cold, motherless, and miserable. 


THE TRAMWAY STRUGGLE. 


The tramway-men have every reason to be grate- 
ful to Mrs. Reaney for the bold and persistent way in 
which she has fought their battle. Her great suc- 
cess shows what may be done by a single person who 
is really in earnest. Last year at the shareholders’ 
meeting she was in a pitiful minority ; this time, she 
came with a large following, and armed with a voting 
power sufficient to bring the chairman and the direc- 
tors to terms. Seeing what the issue of the conflict 
would be, the managers of the Company had already 
taken steps to diminish the pressure of work under 
which their servants have suffered for a long while, 
and at the meeting they pledged themselves, not 
perhaps in a very definite way, to make further re- 
ductions of work upon the tramway lines under their 
control. If they are prudent, they will give sub- 
stantial relief; if they attempt to evade or to mini- 
mise the pledge they have given, the battle will be 
fought all over again, and as men of business they 
must be aware of the fact that there is nothing so 
ruinous to the success of any commercial organiza- 
tion as protracted internal strife. They cry out over 
a diminution of dividend and the consequent fall in 
the value of shares. If they are not careful, they 
will have to face both evils, a decreased dividend and 
a general sense of insecurity that will seriously pre- 
judice their position. But probably they will have 
learned wisdom, and we sincerely hope that the in- 
cident will teach its lesson to directors and share- 
holders of other companies in other places, and that 
they will take warning in time. 


EVENING CLASSES FOR WORK AND PLAY. 


We are delighted to see that a scheme for organ- 
izing evening classes, which shall combine recreation 





with instruction, has been brought forward by several 
of our educational and social leaders who are most 
competent to carry the project out with success. 
Something of this kind is urgently necded to supple- 
ment our elementary schools. When school days are 
once over and life in the shop, the warehouse, or the 
factory begins, it is sad and strange to watch how 
soon the knowledge acquired with such effort slips 
away, and how the habits formed in childhood dis- 
appear also. It ishere that we fall so far behind the 
Germans; they do not give their children so much 
better teaching than we give ours, but they contrive 
to keep a hold upon immense numbers of them after- 
wards, and in this way they are not allowed to sink 
back intoignorance. Of course it is essential for the 
success of such a scheme that the classes should be 
attractive, and that the subjects taught should not be 
too heavy; but music, singing, drawing, and carving 
might well find a place. Other subjects might be 
included if handled in a popular way, and it would 
be quite possible to give lectures upon history and 
literature that would impart a good deal of informa- 
tion without being dull. The experiment has been 
made at Nottingham, Newcastle, and elsewhere ; and 
wherever it has been fairly tried it has succeeded. 
People are ready enough to be kept out of mischief 
if any one will try to do it; but they cannot find oc- 
cupation for themselves, and empty evenings have 
been the ruin of many a promising young life. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


The world is becoming a very small world now, 
and we have almost succeeded in obliterating the 
distinctions of space if not of time. We send our 
thoughts from one end of the earth to the other ; 
one half of the globe helps to satisfy the daily and 
hourly needs of the-other; and now, as we send out 
our best workers to labour far away from us, so we 
are beginning to call them back in case of need. 
Melbourne fills the gap at Manchester. About Dr. 
Moorhouse’s appointment there can hardly be two 
opinions. Before he went to Australia he had gained 
large experience, and had proved himself able to win 
the respect and affection of those among whom he 
worked in London and in large manufacturing towns. 
He is by nature a man of large and generous sym- 
pathies, and they have ripenedand mellowed under the 
congenial influences of the colony where he has fora 
time made his home. He will return to work in Eng- 
land witha new knowledge of men and their real needs. 
And though he will have to submit to restraints and 
restrictions unknown in Australia, he cannot entirely 
divest himself of habits of thought and work formed 
in the freer life of our kinsmen across the sea; he 
will bring new freshness and new faith to confront 
the vast and varied difficulties which lie in his path. 
One thing he must have learnt out there: that the 
true strength of a Church lies not in antiquity, tra- 
dition, or wealth, but in loyal devotion to its Head 
and Master and in the faith and love of its members. 
It must have its roots both in the human and in the 
divine. 
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EMPLOYERS AND THEIR WORKFEOPLE. 


Mr. James Spicer, the head of the great firm of 
paper manufacturers, has made a very generous and 
a very wise gift to the people in his employ. He 
made over to trustees the sum of £5,000, on which 
he and his partners are to pay interest at the rate of 
5 per cent., thus producing an income of £250. The 
income is to be applied for the benefit of the workers 
in the employ of the firm; to give them aid in times 
of sickness, to provide for the infirm, to pension 
widows, and to help orphans till they are of an age 
to help themselves. The gift is a large one, and it is 
the intention of the firm to add to it from time to 
time, so that it will ultimately reach to a much 
greater amount. This is the true policy of employers, 
to give their workpeople a share in their success. 
The ideal system would be one in which both 
employers and employed were joint-partners, shar- 
ing profits and losses proportionally; but there are 
innumerable difficulties in the way of such a scheme, 
at any rate for the present; when people have been 
trained to habits of prudence and foresight, the case 
may be different and obstacles may disappear. 
Meanwhile, the leaders of industry must do what 
they can to bring about a union and harmony of 
interest between masters and men. It is the one 
security against the development of socialism on an 
enormous scale. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY IN GERMANY. 


Such gloomy pictures are sometimes drawn of the 
religious condition of Germany that it is encouraging 
to hear from so competent an authority as Dr. Simon, 
of Edinburgh, that the colours are darker than fucts 
would warrant. In a most interesting account of 
religious life and work in Germany, he dwells upon 
the enormous development of religious agencies 
during the past five-and-twenty years, laying special 
stress upon the Deacons’ and Deaconesses’ Institu- 
tions, many of which are great organizations with 
wonderful working strength, upon the development 
of Sunday-schools and Home Missions, and upon the 
growth of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
But the most “ characteristically German ’”’ society 
which he mentions is one which has for its object 
“The weekly Distribution of Sermons on Sunday 
Mornings.’’ The society has not been very long in 
existence, but it has risen from humble and timid 
beginnings te a position of real power. All kinds 
and classes of people are to be found among its 
active workers and supporters, and the sermons that 
it distributes appear to be very welcome. Tract 
distributors among ourselves might take a hint from 
this example; very many people care but little for a 
tract who would be glad of a really good sermon. 


THE SCANDALS IN BURMAH. 


The news from Burmah during the last two or 
three weeks has been painful in the extreme for all 








those who care for the honour and credit of the 
English nation. The spirit of the native rulers 
seems to have survived them and to have tainted 
and corrupted their successors. We have not been 
guiltless, it is true, in our conduct to uncivilised 
races, but we have never gone quite so far as we 
have in Burmah. In South Africa, to our eternal 
disgrace, information was wrung out of the natives 
by fear of death and torture ; and though the facts 
were denied at the time, subsequent investigation 
put them beyond all doubt. In Burmah the same 
thing has been done, and no denial has been attempted. 
There a new refinement of cruelty has been devised, 
and an English officer, charged with the duty of 
carrying outa sentence of death, has actually gone 
so far as to make photography an element of capital 
punishment. He admits the offence, but alleges in 
excuse, that the doomed man did not know that 
he would be photographed in the moment of death ; 
he does not deny the charge that the man was kept 
standing before his executioner until the moment 
was favourable for taking an impression. Happily 
those at the head of affairs in India and at home 
took speedy and decisive action, and though the 
final award has not yet been made, it is certain that 
it will be long before any official ventures to offend 
in this way again. But the serious element in the 
whole affair is this, that it is clear that in dealing 
with nations which we consider uncivilised our own 
civilised instincts and habits often drop off and 
vanish ; if we do not sink to their level, we are not 
much superior. Our contact is fatal to the natives, 
pernicious to ourselves. 


THE INVASION OF THE EAST. 


The great obstacle to the spread of European ideas 
in China and Japan is beginning to give way. Books 
have been printed in which the cumbrous and elabo- 
rate characters of the native literature have been 
superseded by the Roman alphabet. It has been 
found possible to represent the sounds of the verna- 
cular language by these symbols, and the change 
has made a marvellous difference in the ease and 
rapidity with which the natives now learn to read 
and write their own tongue. Now that the first 
great advance has been made, events will move 
quickly. ‘The cultivated classes in China will oppose 
the change, for it will strike at the foundations of 
their power. In Japan, on the contrary, the leaders 
of thought will welcome and hail the revolution. 
But in spite of favour or of antagonism the change 
must come. No power can stop it. And once let 
the thought of the West pour into the old world of 
the East, the fabric must give way; the old super- 
stitions, the old prejudices, must melt, just as an ice- 
field thaws and breaks up and is shattered as the 
warm winds beat upon it. Books will do for China 
what armies have failed to do; they will make it a 
new world. But even in spite of the final result, 
which must issue in good, it is terrible to think of 
the terrible stream with good and evil so inter- 
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mixed and confounded which must flow from us to 
them, and one cannot but dread that they may take 
the most poisonous and deadly elements of European 
Our one care should be to give the best 
Then they may be trusted to hold 


literature. 
books the start. 
their own. 


THE KAFFIRS AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


A new injury is being done to the natives of South 


Aborigines’ Protection Society denounce it with 
equal warmth, we may be sure that the injury is a 
serious one. Indeed, it threatens to destroy not 
merely the peace but the very existence of the tribes 
on the other side of the Kei. When they came under 
the authority of the Cape Government they were 
solemnly assured that the liquor traffic should be 


prohibited among them. To allow the trade to exist | 


was, as Mr. Sprigg once said, “ To plant death in 
their midst.” Yet now Mr. Sprigg himself, and the 
Ministry of which he is the head, propose, in spite 
of pledges and in spite of considerations of ordinary 
philanthropy, to allow the sale of liquor practically 
without restriction to these unhappy natives, who 
know that drink is their worst foe. The natives have 


by their friends here; and if Christian people will 
show themselves in earnest, though the Government 
cannot enforce the withdrawal of the proclamation, 
it can advise that this course should be taken, and 
that will have the same effect. The new departure 
is supposed to have been made in the interests of the 
colonial distillers ; but, us the Times points out, the 
Kaffirs, if allowed to fall under the tyranny of drink, 
will impoverish the resources and weaken the labour 
supply of thecolony. The opium traflic, it thinks, is 
a complicated problem ; this, on the other hand, is 
clear, and “prohibition the one endurable course.”’ 
We endeavoured at the Berlin Conference to secure 
the Congo from the miseries which the traffic brings 
with it. Are we not bound to take the same course 
here? 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


Before now we had quite hoped that news would 


have reached us about Bishop Hannington, that the | 


time of suspense would have come to an end, and 
that we should have heard of his safe arrival at 
Uganda. Unhappily, this is not the case; since the 


alarming telegram ot New Year’s Day, which re- | 


ported that Mwanga, Mtesa’s successor, had given 


orders that the Bishop should be taken prisoner on | 
| dress at the anniversary meeting—‘: Benefactor of 


his journey and put to death, no fresh news of im- 
portance has been received. 
had occurred at Uganda previously, and that the 


King and his chief men had been alarmed by what | 
had taken place on the coast and by exaggerated | 


rumours of German annexations; but that is all. 





should be allowed to labour. 
met and entered their protest; it has been endorsed | lege gy teria eretomsaeons 





We know now what | 


The authorities of the Church Missionary Society, 
while admitting the possibility of danger, are not 
inclined to fear the worst ; and, as they point out, 
though the lives of the Mission at Uganda have often 
been threatened, both by this king and by his pre- 
decessor, none have been harmed, and “‘ no missionary 
or traveller has ever been deliberately put to death 
by an African king.” All will hope and pray that 
the native chiefs will act now as they have acted 


| hitherto, for the loss of the Bish vould b 
Africa, and when we find that the Times and the | sty <<a mapas ~ Ai . a ome 


| missionary field, and this very journey which has 


He is a bold and enterprising leader in the 


brought him into peril was undertaken with the 
object of discovering a shorter and easier road to the 
Victoria Nyanza from the coast. He is a man who 
cannot be spared. 


“ PROTECTION ’’ FOR GERMAN MISSIONS. 


At a great Conference of missionaries held in 
Germany a short time ago, the question, Mr. Cust 
tells us, was seriously discussed whether in the new 
territories which have been annexed by Germany 
during the last two or three years since its new de- 
parture in colonial policy, any but German Missions 
As Mr. Cust points out 
in one of those interesting little notes which he 
occasionally contributes, in addition to more elaborate 
articles, to the Church Missionary Intelligencer and 
Record, such a theory of selfish and bigoted mono- 
poly could not even be propounded here in England ; 
the mind of every Christian man would recoil from 
it with instinctive aversion. If as a nation we 


| believe in Free Trade, we believe still more strongly 


in Free Religion, not only among ourselves but in 
our colonies. It is pleasant to find that the German 


| Conference decided by a large majority against such 


restrictions, and that it put on record its gratitude 
to England for the assistance and defence given to 
mission workers in all parts of her dominions. 


THE REV. GRIFFITH JOHN AT HANKOW. 


The native Church at Hankow has been celebrating 
the thirteenth anniversary of Mr. John’s first arrival 
in China, and the occasion seems to have called out 
an unwonted amount of enthusiasm. Mr. John has 
worked hard and worked well. More than 300,000 
of his tracts are annually distributed through China, 
and his last task has been a new version of the New 
Testament in an easy style that shall suit the taste 
both of the scholar and of people of ordinary educa- 
tion. If the attempt is successful it will give him a 
new claim to the title by which he is described in the 
elaborate tablets presented as a congratulatory ad- 


the Eastern Regions.”’ When he settled at Hankow 
there was not a Christian in the province. Now all 
is changed. First one or two converts were won ; 
then units became tens, and tens swelled into hun- 
dreds ; and still the work goes on. 
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mixed and confounded which must flow from us to 
them, and one cannot but dread that they may take 
the most poisonous and deadly elements of European 
literature. Our one care should be to give the best 
books the start. Then they may be trusted to hold 
their own. 


THE KAFFIRS AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


A new injury is being done to the natives of South 
Africa, and when we find that the Times and the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society denounce it with 
equal warmth, we may be sure that the injury is a 
serious one. Indeed, it threatens to destroy not 
merely the peace but the very existence of the tribes 
on the other side of the Kei. When they came under 
the authority of the Cape Government they were 
solemnly assured that the liquor traffic should be 
prohibited among them. To allow the trade to exist 
was, as Mr. Sprigg once said, “ To plant death in 
their midst.”” Yet now Mr. Sprigg himself, and the 
Ministry of which he is the head, propose, in spite 
of pledges and in spite of considerations of ordinary 
philanthropy, to allow the sale of liquor practically 
without restriction to these unhappy natives, who 
know that drink is their worst foe. The natives have 


by their friends here; and if Christian people will 
show themselves in earnrst, though the Government 
cannot enforce the withdrawal of the proclamation, 
it can advise that this course should be taken, and 
that will have the same effect. The new departure 
is supposed to have been made in the interests of the 
colonial distillers; but, as the Times points out, the 
Kaffirs, if allowed to fall under the tyranny of drink, 
will impoverish the resources and weaken the labour 
supply of thecolony. The opium traffic, it thinks, is 
a complicated problem ; this, on the other hand, is 
clear, and “ prohibition the one endurable course.”’ 
We endeavoured at the Berlin Conference to secure 
the Congo from the miseries which the traffic brings 
with it. Are we not bound to take the same course 
here ? 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


Before now we had quite hoped that news would 
have reached us about Bishop Hannington, that the 
time of suspense would have come to an end, and 





that we should have heard of his safe arrival at | 


Uganda. Unhappily, this is not the case ; since the 
alarming telegram ot New Year’s Day, which re- 
ported that Mwanga, Mtesa’s successor, had given 
orders that the Bishop should be taken prisoner on 
his journey and put to death, no fresh news of im- 


portance has been received. We know now what | 


had occurred at Uganda previously, and that the 
King and his chief men had been alarmed by what 
had taken place on the coast and by exaggerated 


xumours of German annexations; but that is all. 
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The authorities of the Church Missionary Society, 
while admitting the possibility of danger, are not 
inclined to fear the worst ; and, as they point out, 
though the lives of the Mission at Uganda have often 
been threatened, both by this king and by his pre- 
decessor, none have been harmed, and “ no missionary 
or traveller has ever been deliberately put to death 
by an African king.’ All will hope and pray that 
the native chiefs will act now as they have acted 
hitherto, for the loss of the Bishop would be most 
serious. He is a bold and enterprising leader in the 
missionary field, and this very journey which has 
brought him into peril was undertaken with the 
object of discovering a shorter and easier road to the 
Victoria Nyanza from the coast. He is a man who 
cannot be spared. 


“ PROTECTION ”’ FOR GERMAN MISSIONS. 


At a great Conference of missionaries held in 
Germany a short time ago, the question, Mr. Cust 
tells us, was seriously discussed whether in the new 
territories which have been annexed by Germany 
during the last two or three years since its new de- 
parture in colonial policy, any but German Missions 


should be allowed tolabour. As Mr. Cust points out 
met and entered their protest; it has been endorsed | z : on P 


in one of those interesting little notes which he 
occasionally contributes, in addition to more elaborate 
articles, to the Church Missionary Intelligencer and 


| Record, such a theory of selfish and bigoted mono- 


| poly could not even be propounded here in England ; 


| the mind of every Christian man would recoil from 


| it with instinctive aversion. If as a nation we 
| believe in Free Trade, we believe still more strongly 


in Free Religion, not only among ourselves but in 
our colonies. It is pleasant to find that the German 
Conference decided by a large majority against such 
restrictions, and that it put on record its gratitude 
to England for the assistance and defence given to 
mission workers in all parts of her dominions. 


THE REV. GRIFFITH JOHN AT HANKOW. 


The native Church at Hankow has been celebrating 
the thirteenth anniversary of Mr. John’s first arrival 
in China, and the occasion seems to have called out 
an unwonted amount of enthusiasm. Mr. John has 
worked hard and worked well. More than 300,000 
of his tracts are annually distributed through China, 
and his last task has been a new version of the New 
Testament in an easy style that shall suit the taste 
both of the scholar and of people of ordinary educa- 
tion. If the attempt is successful it will give him a 
new Claim to the title by which he is described in the 
elaborate tablets presented as a congratulatory ad- 
dress at the anniversary meeting—‘ Benefactor of 
the Eastern Regions.” When he settled at Hankow 
there was not a Christian in the province. Now all 


|} is changed. First one or two converts were won ; 





then units became tens, and tens swelled into hun- 
dreds ; and still the work goes on. 
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HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from 
its judicious management in the past, and from the ample 
reserves that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able 
to anticipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent 
augmentation of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 
The following figures show the progress of the Company in these 
respects :— 
In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, 
was equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and 
Bonus added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of 
the Annual Premiums payable. 
In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 
In 1884 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 


by the Company was. . . . . . £183,883 
In December, 1882 i . £218,182 


PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 
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¢* these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— 

1877... From 12 to 22°/, 

1882... ~ 82. wo 3, 
according to the age of the Assured at entry. 


The principle upon which the surplus is distributed has always com- 
mended itself to the Board as the most equitable way of dividing the 
quinquennial surplus; each Policy-holder having an amount in cash 
allotted to him in proportion to the excess of premiums contributed 
during the given period, and being at liberty on the occasion of each 
division either to receive the amount so allotted at once; or to have it 
converted into a Reversionary Bonus payable with the sum assured, or 
applied in reduction of the annual premium; as he may deem most 
advantageous to himself, and irrespective of age or condition of health. 


In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 
Bonus. 


During the past thirty-seven years the 
Company has paid in Claims. . £7,872,396 


And divided Bonuses amongst the 
Assured (exclusive of those taken 
in reduction of premium) amount- 
Meee se oe ws + os 


Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 
the meantime. 


The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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Financial Position of the Company on the ist December, 1884, 


Sums Assured and Bonus ... » $7,602,497 
Total Funds [incuding paid-up Capital 
of £167,867] ... = -» $2,973,945 
[Being just 40 per cent. of the a Assured and Bonus.] 
Subscribed Capital ee he ... 31,500,000 
Annual Income _... si ‘a » $347,179 
Net New Premiums in 1884 a £10,876 


The Expenses of Management are less than 5 per cent. of the 


gross income, 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFTTS. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance payable at a SPECIFIED AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 








Age 
not 
above 





16 
I 
I 
19 


21 


25 


To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of | 4 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Company’s Prospectus. 
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Directors, 

SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., CHAIRMAN. 
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THE Hon. THOS. F. FREMANTLE, M.P. 
RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Esa. 
HENRY ROSE, Esq. 
COLONEL THE Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 





REDUCED BATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 
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of Life. oi of Life. 


WITHOUT WITHOUT 
PROFITS. | WITH PROFITS. | PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 
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Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had, 
or will be sent, Post-free, on application at the Office, 


or to any of the Company’s Agents. 























ga CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT OF 100 YEARS AG 


PEARS’ SOAI 





— Comely dames, brave squires, pretty little . 
& smart liltle masters, regularly use 


PEARS SOA 


Pears — —Soapmaker to ye King 
Pears Soap can be bought atallye shopps} 
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Don’t use COMMON Soaps. 


PERFECT Manufactured 
PURITY! from best 
HIGH and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
use any other for the Household or Person. Marcrrison’s name 
is “the big on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers ——v try to sell inferior 
articles on which they get-greater profits. 


= INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 
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Secccccocccces “Lancet. $ 
@ “Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. proved @ 
@ effective in all those cases og Sy we have @ 
@ prescribed it.”— Medical Press, @ 
C) 2/9., 4/6., & W/- Of all Chemists. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C, 





CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 





WILLIAM MACDONALD BasDEN, Esq., Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 

gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 

JAMES CLABKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 

WiLLiaM Suton Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 

4, Queen Street Place, City. 

JOHN MIDDLETON Hark, Esq., Stoke Newington. 

FounTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. .» Clapton, 

WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn, 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 

EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, 

AUDITORS. 

ALFRED HENRY Baynes, Esq., Wandsworth. 

WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 

Rev. Lewis Borketr Wuire, D.D., Queen Street, City, 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Hexry GovER & Son, 3, ‘Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 
BANKERS.—The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 

WILLIAM SuTTON GovER, Esq., F.S 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY—£reprric Pies: L : Gorsn, Esq. 
SUB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1885, 


NEW BUSINESS. 
2,084 Policies issued for ove oe ob eco one 
New P: Income .. oe or) 





£417,668 
12,366 





FOUR 

GOLD 
MEDALS 
Awarded, 


(,oddard’s — 
Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL, 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST — K for 
LEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d., at Chemists, Yoommougers, &e. 





BUSINESS In FORCE. 
27,156 Policies, Assuring oe 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR 
Premiums ove ooo ove ove 
Interest, &o. eat ove ooo 
ACCUMULATED — 
Laid by in the 


Youd oe oe £72,358 
Accumulated Fund on Sist J January, 18 ‘iees .. eos > ene £1,010, 962 


Claims and Bonuses paid under the Cor a s Policies £871,216 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 yearsabout 1} per cent. per annum. 


ss 5,068,440 
£148,129 
£188,679 











THE 


GREAT REMEDY 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW 


SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS. 
Prevents and Quickly Relieves or Cures the worst form 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered 
CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 


‘SAVED MY LIFE, 


The fever had obtained a strong holdonme. In a few days I was 
quite well.”—ztract from Letter of O. Fitegerald, Esq., formerly 
Correspondent of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN in Albania, ———s 
to LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, Effervescing and Taste- 
less. See abundant 
EDICAL TESTIMONY, 
as as no other SALINE orSALT can show. 

Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., & 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


LAMPLOUGHS PYRETIC SALINE. 





Is.12d.2s9d. 


OW LE’ 45.6d. &Ils. 
CHLORODYNE 


Renowned for Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, a rrhea, &c. Post Free 
Also TOWLE’S CHLO: ey oy AND st Us UBES, 


A. P. TOWLE, 75, Back Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


ORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES, AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 





POWDER. 


Sold Everywhere, in 14., 2d, 
6d., and 1s, Packages. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E.O, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications fur PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
gether with the ILLUSTRATED PKICE 
LIST, contaimng 220 Engravings, illustratia 
the mest becoming and fashionable styles o 
Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, «nd Ladies, 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom. 

In their numerous Depariments, Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen's and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 

Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies 
Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, LUDGATR HILL, LONDON, E.C, 












GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


= KPPS’S 


(i (BREAKFAST) 


. @COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemists. 






















“Gives a mirror-like onte to the “poten = for cleanliness and THE NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE ARRIVED. 
economy emanoel others.” —Vide Lady’s se 
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B. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, PL¥MOUTH.| “ 












he Highest alit are 8 mpplied at the 
sale. ong ot aa arrings oa - pun. 


Price | ny 
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n fine powder. 
In Hard Water. 
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‘Packets, 1d. and u 
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wards. 


i 
Water. 


£5 % Reckitts 


iter. Lathers freely in 
er—Soft Water—H 


i See that you get it! 
As bad makes are often sold 


fens Water. Ka DRY SOA 


Soft 
Cold Wat 
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- Fair white hands. 
} Bright clear complexion. 


Soft_I healthful Skin. 


Ph VIRTUR AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 














